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VI PREFACE. 

severally, in regard to dietetic and sanitary 
management, it appeared not improbable that 
some trouble might be spared and time saved 
by instructing them in groups. 

The question having been asked by several 
of the audience whether any cheap book were 
to be obtained containing instructions of the 
kind under delivery, it occurred to the author 
that a suitable appropriation and arrange- 
ment of some of the matter contained in the 
discourses might be made subservient as a 
domestic manual for mothers generally. Hence 
the idea of publication in a popular form. 

The subjects selected for treatment are those 
in which the audience appeared, on inquiry, 
to feel preferably interested. Other passages, 
bearing more especially on the conduct of the 
household and sick-room, and their various re- 
quisites and appliances, with directions on 
childhood discipline, parental obligation, &c., 
are necessarily left unnoticed here, as their 
introduction would have swollen the volume 
to inconvenient dimensions. 

In preparing for the press, the sunple phra- 
seology originally used has been, as fax as 
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possible, preserved ; medical technicalities hav- 
ing been carefully excluded, or explained where 
unavoidably brought in. 

It may possibly be thought by some that 
the information furnished in the following 
pages is too professional for the general reader. 
After careful re-perusal, however, the author 
feels convinced that no more has been said on 
any subject than that which every mother 
ought to be well acquainted with as con- 
ceminsr both herself and her oflfspring. 

The Brackens, 

May Wh, 1860. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

As this work has for some years been out of 
print, it is deemed desirable, on the advice of 
the publishers, to reproduce it. Some altera- 
tions and emendations have in the course of 
revision been made, but the text is substan- 
tially the same as in the first edition. 

J. WHITEHEAD, M.D. 

MosLKY Street, Manchester, 
ApHl, 1874. 



CHAPTER L 



THE YOUNG COUPLE. 

The home of the labouring man, dming the first 
few months after marriage, is for the most part 
the abode of content and ease. The newness of 
the situation charms, whilst its duties are light; 
the means of subsistence are ample; no encirni- 
brances obtrude to chequer the sunshine of the 
hour, and the prospect is bright and cheering. 

The young pan: look hopefuUy forward for a 
continuance of this gratifying state, and not 
without reason; for so long as mutual confidence 
remains unshaken, with ordinary success in their 
pursuits, sober habits, and a fmgal outlay, tiie 
schemes which were planned during their days of 
courtship may, if not extravagant, be accom- 
plished without the exercise of any extraordinary 
efforts. It but too frequently happens, however, 
that this little oasis in life's wide waste affords 
the only gleam of real satisfaction which a wife 
or husband enjoys in the course of a long career. 
B 
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A few there are — ^perhaps in the proportion of 
one in ten — ^who realise in after-life more or less 
of the prosperous future of which they dreamed 
at the outset; but what becomes of the nine? 
An answer to this question would involve the 
history of no small portion of a man's life — ^his 
misfortunes and vices, his deficiencies, mistakes, 
enmities, and the rest of his social relations. 
Anxious to avoid the charge of tediousness, I 
shall not venture upon the investigation of a sub- 
ject so fiuught mOx perplexities as th\a,-one 
which might prove as disheartening as it cer- 
tainly would be wearisome. The object of this 
treatise is simply to offer, in plain language, a few 
hints bearing upon the every-day duties and 
casualties of ordinary life, with a view to assist 
the principals engaged in its little drama to work 
out their allotted parts harmoniously to a pros- 
perous issue, and to indicate in what manner 
they may be able to assist themselves in certain 
emergencies of difficulty and danger, when, by 
poverty or other misfortune, the aid of science 
and skijl may not be immediately available. 

The success and prosperity, or the failure and 
poverty, of a family Jin lost instances fore- 
shadowed in the style of their beginning. Much, 
of course, depends on the inborn character and 
temperament of the individuals concerned; 
much also upon the kind of parental teaching 
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they may have received; not a little is due to 
the nature of their employment and early asso- 
ciations; but very much to the character and 
soundness of their religious convictions, and 
their sense of moral obligation. 

It has been said that he who is sincerely 
religious in practice cannot greatly err. Admit- 
ting this proposition to be applicable in its fullest 
sense, it may also with equal truth be averred 
that he who, though thus imbued, has neglected 
to acquaint himself with the requirements and 
usages of common life, may find his utmost 
efforts at success cramped and thwarted in every 
undertaking. Like the traveller attempting his 
journey across the trackless wildemess in the 
dark, he may lose his way; or as the mariner 
steering his craft over a dangerous sea, not 
knowing the shoals, he stands but small chance 
of reaching the shore in safety. 

The human faculties, though susceptible of 
being trained to the exercise of the highest 
functions, require to be skilfully and warily led 
out from a state which was but little raised 
above mere animal instinct, and by means of 
education taught to adapt themselves to sur- 
rounding relations. The seeds of knowledge 
implanted by the parent and the early teacher, 
however, must be nurtured and invigorated 
in their growth by personal application and 
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industry. Without strenuous and continued self- 
effort, both of intellectual and physical faculties, 
no commanding eminence can be attained. Not 
only must the way and the method be learnt, 
but the shoulder must be applied also. 

It will be conceded, I think, that want of 
education is the. chief cause of much of the 
wretchedness and immorality commonly wit- 
nessed. By far the majority of those who 
habitually resort to retreats of intoxication and 
other vice, are they who possess no resource 
within themselves of obtaining mental recreation 
by means of reading. The dissipated and the 
hardened wicked among all classes are for the 
most part either the irreUgiously educated or 
the entirely untaught. It requires no great 
^moimt of either trouble or outlay to have a 
child taught reading and writing, yet does this 
^trifle of education form the chief groundwork of 
the prof oundest knowledge, and is the greatest 
civiliser of all human acquirements, notwith- 
.standing the absurd dogma, so often quoted, 
about a little knowledge being a dangerous 
cthing. 

A man purposing to marry should be in pos- 
session of this modicum of knowledge at least. 
His business education should be entirely com- 
pleted; that is to say, his apprenticeship, or 
t^^lerkship, or the preliminary teaching required to 
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make him acquainted with his intended calling, 
whatever that may be, should have been fully 
accomplished, and his dexterity and skill therein 
should be of a kind to hold out such reasonable 
promise of remuneration as may enable him to 
support a wife and family, without the necessity 
of ha^dng to reckon upon any continued assis- 
tance from his wife by labour done beyond her 
domestic range. Her proper sphere is her own 
household, and she ought not to engage in any 
business which cannot be transacted within the 
precincts of her home circle. The husband ought 
also to be acquainted with certain other duties 
which fall properly to the share of the husband 
in household management^ namely, the amount 
of outlay required in furnishing; the articles 
necessary for convenience, and comfort, and 
health; the current expenditure of such an 
establishment as he may require and be able 
by his means to maintain; the best mode of 
making purchases, so as to lay out his money in 
the most economical manner. All these qualifi- 
cations, and some others, it is the duty of every 
man to possess before he ventures to take a wife; 
and it is also the duty of parents towards their 
daughters to ascertain, before consent to a union 
is given, that these conditions are satisfactory. 

On the other hand, as much may be said of 
the intended wife as regards the duties and 
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obligations of her sphere. She is often wofully 
deficient in her knowledge of even the simplest 
and most common-place matters relating to 
domestic economy. Those among the poor who, 
in early life, have not enjoyed suitable opportu- 
nities of acquainting themselves practically with 
the duties of a household, make, for the most 
part, very shiftless and unthrifty wives. So 
also it happens now and then with the wealthy. 
Young ladies reared in luxury and ease, with 
large expectations, educated in artificial refine- 
ment, with a contemptuous neglect of the really 
useful arts, find, when fortune, ever fickle, 
chooses to turn the balance against them, that 
their position in this respect is scarcely on a liBvel 
with the lowest. 

Among the causes of family dissension and 
unhappiness, there are none more banefully 
operative in this direction than ignorance on the 
part of the young wife in the common arts of 
household management. And yet, alas ! how few 
there are who possess even but a very slight 
knowledge on this subject. For the most part, 
young women engaged as workers in manufac- 
tories and shops have not sufficient time to 
acquire information in domestic economy, even 
were the opportunity offered. At home, example 
is unavailable, for in most instances their own 
mothers are scarcely wiser than they; and very 
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often the little they witness in the domestic 
circle is of a kind which would be better 
unlearned than adopted. The theory of domestic 
economy being unknown, instruction is never 
attempted; nor are there any institutions in 
this coimtry, so far as I know, where the required 
information could be obtained cheaply. 

Philanthropy has doubtless attempted a great 
deal towards the mitigation of the hardships of 
the poor; but, in my opinion, its endeavours 
always start at a point far in advance of the 
capabilities of those it would succour. The 
beneficent who are wealthy seem to judge of 
the requirements of the needy by the wants 
which they themselves experience, forgetting 
the wide diflference in their respective temporal 
conditions. Hunger and thirst unappeased, 
weariness unrefreshed, and nakedness unclothed, 
are rarely associated with an aptitude for the 
reception of moral and religious teachings, or 
for precepts on temperance and moderation. 
Provide the means for satisfying the physical 
instincts, and the higher qualities of the soul 
will soon develop themselves. 

Before a marriage contract is finally agreed 
upon, it would be well that the following, among 
other conditions and qualifications, should be 
mutually exacted and established: 

First. — ^There should be no doubt as to the 
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state of the afifections.of the contracting parties. 
Each ought to love and esteem the other with 
a zeal and fervency both more settled than, and 
altogether different from, that which either of 
them entertains for any other creature besides. 
K possible, both should belong to the same 
reUgious denomination. ' 

Second. — ^A man ought not to marry imless 
he is able, either by his earnings or by inde- 
pendent means, to support a wife and separate 
establishment, which should be furnished before- 
hand. 

Third. — ^A woman ought not to be allowed to 
marry unless she feels confidence in her ability 
to discharge efficiently the duties of the situation 
which she is solicited to occupy. To undertake 
a charge which she is not able to fulfil is to 
commit a gross injustice towards her husband. 
She should be acquainted with all the lesser 
details of household requirement — be able to 
prepare an acceptable meal at the least possible 
cost; to make purchases, understanding the 
qualities of consumable articles, and knowing 
how to distinguish between the good and the 
bad, the economical and wasteftd, so as to dis- 
pense her means without loss. A wife should 
also have a practical knowledge of plain sewing, 
so as to understand at least, or, if need be, to be 
able to make and repair articles of dress, to wash 
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and prepare linen becomingly; and should be 
duly impressed with the sanitary value of clean- 
liness. 

Fourth. — ^No man or woman ought to marry 
before they have arrived at a suitable age — an 
age at which it is reasonable to expect that self- 
judgment may be exercised with discretion, or 
with prudence at least At what period of life 
this climax is attained it is difficult to know, as 
being^unsusceptible of calculation; parents are 
doubtless the best judges of it as regards their 
own children. While one man may aboimd in 
common sense, in addition to a fund of soimd 
wisdom, at thirty ; another, equally philosophical 
and good, may not be discreet at a much later 
age ; but it is rare that either kind of knowledge, 
especially the more practically useful of the two, 
is adequately developed before the age of twenty. 
A legislative enactment formerly prohibited 
marriage before the age of twenty-one. It is a 
great pity that this wholesome law was ever 
abolished, thus sanctioning the solemnisation of 
matrimony much earlier. The restriction might 
have been made to operate with far greater 
benefit to society and to the human race generally 
by being extended in the other direction. 

Precocious marriages among the poor are 
incalculably mischievous. They are generally 
contracted without parental consent, often by 
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stealth. Both individuals are for the most part 
as ignorant as children; the youth not suffi- 
ciently skilled in business to earn a compe- 
tency, — it may be that he is yet an appren- 
tice, and not seldom has no regular business at 
alL No household provision has been made or 
thought of, nor have the pair the remotest pros- 
pect of making their state better. Such couples 
resort to lodgings, where they remain as long as 
they may be tolerated — thriftless and useless — 
dependents, if not paupers, from the beginning. 
It is the progeny of such unions which make 
up the vast majority of our reprobate juvenile 
population. For while the degradation of one 
belonging to the educated orders of the poor is 
only occasional and exceptional, that of the im- 
fortunate order now mentioned is the rule, and 
almost inevitable. They are vagabonds from 
their cradle. Fretted in health and spirit — 
stunted in growth by ill usage in infancy — they 
roam about neglected when they should be imder 
careful tuition, or are systematically trained to 
vagrancy. Squalid, unfed, buffetted, reprobated 
in coarsest phrase at every turn, they soon get 
to look upon mankind as their great enemy. 
And why should it be a matter of surprise if 
they adopt any vice or any device to soften such 
hardship, or to appease an appetite insatiably 
knawing? They steal in order that they may 
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live — it is the resource which instinct naturally 
leads to; and the punishment usually inflicted 
for such delinquencies has seldom any other 
eflfect than that of making them still more 
shameless and incorrigible. 

It is to be deeply regretted that many young 
people content themselves with hired lodgings, 
instead of furnishing their own cottage before 
they marry. Of course their intention in so 
doing is that this mode of domiciling shall last 
only a short time; but the result too often 
shows how sadly they have miscalculated. The 
facilities offered by furnished apartments are 
frequently the incentive to improvidence and 
folly, inducing young people thoughtlessly to 
undertake the most serious responsibility of 
social life, for which their qualifications and 
circimistances are altogether inadequate. It 
may be true that, in some instances, their pros- 
pects are good, and their present earnings suffi- 
ciently ample to warrant a confident hope of 
early success; but how often do we not see the 
means squandered as they come, and a home 
still wanting when difficulties begin to accu- 
mulate. 

Habits, seriously demoralising in their ten- 
dency, are often acquired by the affianced pair 
preview to mamie. of frequenting cerL. 
places of amusemeni^inns where musical enter- 
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tainments are provided, to which the terms of 
admission are the purchase of one or more stipu- 
lated quantities of intoxicating beverage. This 
practice is not unfrequently continued by both 
husband and wife after their union; their time 
and means being thus inconsiderately squan- 
dered, their duties neglected, and provision for 
possible contingencies being altogether disre- 
garded. In the event of sickness or increase of 
family, especially if loss of employment occur 
at the same time, the degrading alternative of 
charitable assistance becomes a necessity. 

In most of the instances of neglected educa- 
tion, religious indifference, and moral depravity 
leading to the worst results, the fault is clearly 
chargeable upon the parents, who neither furnish 
instruction themselves, nor allow it to be rendered 
by others, even though liberally offered. There is 
no method or discipline in the houses of the poor. 
Family assemblages, whether for instructional 
or devotional exercise, are utterly neglected. 
The Sunday, as a sabbath, is systematically 
wasted and desecrated. The children are allowed 
to roam at large imcontrolled, not only on this 
day but on other occasions, and thus, in youth, 
are exposed to temptations which often prove 
their ruin. 

It is a serious misfortime to a yoimg couple 
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when, in the event of her first confinement, the 
wife is obliged to seek the assistance of a chari- 
table institution. The pride of self-reUance, so 
essential an element in the character of one 
aiming at an honourable position, becomes sadly 
shaken, and is with diflficulty re-established. 
Speaking on this subject with medical men of 
experience in hospital practice, it is elicited, that 
when a yoimg wife is obHged, often, it may be, 
under a sense of humiliation, to seek charitable 
aid at the commencement of her career, she is 
almost invariably found to be among the sup- 
pliants for years afterwards. The sentiment of 
shame, once subdued, becomes no longer trouble- 
some. 

Couples who thus early become necessitous 
are those commonly found domiciling in lodging 
houses, or encumbering their parents, — ^having 
entered upon married life clandestinely, literally 
without a spare shilling in possession, and their 
circumstances are still less prosperous when 
family encumbrances begin to surround them, 
for they are already more or less in debt In a 
few instances, perhaps, their misfortunes may 
have been imforeseen and inevitable, as from 
sickness or loss of employment; but much more 
frequently they arise from the improvidence 
of the husband, often a worthless and unthrifty 
character. 
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It becomes a question worthy of serious con- 
sideration as to how far charitable institutions 
of the class alluded to really contribute to the 
well-being of the poor in such cases, or whether 
they are not, to a certain degree, a positive evil, 
encouraging carelessness and indolence. I know 
that many families who obtain charitable aid are 
quite able to help themselves, and doubtless 
would do so were such resources not known to 
be easily available. 

To the young couple I would say: begin your 
career unfettered. Furnish your own house, and 
do not many until you are able to defray all 
the expenses of furnishing. Let the amount of 
your expenditure be below that of your incoma 
Discharge your household expenses daily or 
weekly — not monthly, or quarterly, or half- 
yearly. The best way is to pay stt once for what 
you purchase, and be not beholden to any one. 
The articles purchased with ready money are 
both better and in reality cheaper than those had 
on trust. K you have the money in your hand, 
and owe nothing, you may seek what you want 
anywhere, and be welcomed wherever you go; 
but not so if you are in debt. Every time you 
pay an instalment at your grocer's you incur a 
new obligation by increasing the debt at the 
other end, and you are obliged to take such 
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article as is oflfered — often things which you do 
not require. 

Let your marketing be done early in the 
day — never after noon. Vegetables, fruits, and 
roots should be purchased early in the morning, 
immediately after their arrival from the fields 
and gardens, — they are thus obtained fresh 
and of choice quality. Fish and flesh-meat 
especially should be purchased early, not only 
because there is greater choice, but also because 
that which remains imsold until evening is the 
refuse, and i& much less acceptable after a whole 
day's exposure to flies, dust, and an impure air, 
and perhaps having been fingered in a variety 
of ways during the day. So also with bread, 
fioinr, and whatever else may be needed — let 
all be procured in the morning. You will thus 
be able to reserve the evenings for purposes of 
improvement and recreation, which is highly 
desirable, especially as regards that of Saturday, 
the most important evening of the seven. 

Saturday evening should be devoted to pre- 
parations for the following seven daya Articles 
of dress have to be repaired and arranged, per- 
sonal cleanliness attended to, wages rendered, 
household accounts squared, and everything put 
in becomings order for the following Sabbath 
day. How different is the prevailing custom. 
Generally the whole of the pecuniary means are 
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exhausted before the end of the week, and the 
purchases of necessity deferred until the arrival 
of the wages late in the afternoon or evening. 
The consequence is, the desertion for some 
hours of the house and disorderly children at 
the most critical season of the week, for the 
purpose of laying in the scanty stock of inferior 
and unpalatable material at an extravagant 
cost, with the risk of encountering bad company 
and squandering a great share of the scanty 
means in dissipation, degrading and unfitting 
themselves for the decencies and duties of the 
Sabbath. 

Let no excuse be left for the absence of any 
member from the family circle on the Saturday 
evening. Allurements and incentives to vice are 
abroad in every shape. Public-houses attrac- 
tively decorated and famished with sounding 
orchestras, are crowded with dissipated charac- 
ters, — ^the resort also of clubs and secret societies ; 
dens for the transaction of betting business — a 
most serious and defamatory folly much preva- 
lent among artisans; boon companions insisting 
on spending their last shilling in miscalled good 
nature ; travelling auction marts lauding their 
gaudy and useless trumpery; street jugglers, 
loquacious quacks, and profane ballad singers, 
with ribaldry of every complexion sufficient to 
intoxicate the senses of the most wary, and why 
less of children and yoimg people? 
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Jud^g from observation, the most prosper- 
ous and contented famiUes met with among the 
labouring classes are they who discharge their 
religious duties regularly, day by day the same, 
as a duty, allowing no pleasurable indulgence to 
interpose under any circumstance ; whose first 
thoughts are those of expriessed gratitude for 
what ds possessed, and whose prayerful suppU- 
cations are daily but quietly preferred for what- 
ever may be needful It is doubtless a true 
precept that no day can be commenced, nor an 
enterprise undertaken, with reasonable hope o4 
success if these injunctions be neglected. He 
who discharges these duties as he ought, though 
earning his bread by toil, and though poor in 
goods and luxuries, cannot be ranked among 
the hapless or unprosperous. 

It is not enough that religious observances be 
confined to the Sabbath only, no matter how 
rigidly soever this day be devoted to prayer and 
thanksgiving. He cannot be accoimted duti- 
fully religious who prays only on Sunday. Th« 
spirit of religion is intended to guide every 
action of our lives, and to this end, forms ol 
devotional exercise have been wisely ordained 
to be performed on "every day throughout the 
year." Whether the ministers of the Christian 
faith confonn to these instructions or noi, the 
duty is no less incumbent upon every member 
c 
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of the church of Christ Day by day the same 
unstinted measure of divine bounty is bestowed, 
and daily on the part of the recipient the obli- 
gation is the same. 

Nevertheless, the Sabbath must be observed 
in a manner different firom all other days. No 
work should be done on this day which the exi- 
gencies of nature do not require. The divine 
commands are sujficiently explicit on this point. 
"Take heed to yourselves, and bear no burden 
on the Sabbath day." "The seventh day shall 
be to you an holy day, a Sabbath of rest to the 
Lord : whosoever doeth work therein shall be 
put to death." "But if ye will not hearken 
unto me to hallow the Sabbath day, then will I 
kindle a fire in the gates, and it shall not be 
quenched." "But if thou turn away thy foot 
from doing thy pleasure on my holy day; and 
call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honourable ; and shalt honour him, not doing 
thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, 
nor speaking thine own words: then shalt thou 
delight thyself in the Lord ; and I will cause 
thee to ride upon the high places of the earth." 

The Sabbath is badly observed by all classes, 
but perhaps worse so by the poor than the 
wealthy. It is doubtful, however, if the reli- 
gious sincerity be equally in favour of the last- 
named class. It is certain at least that conve- 
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nience and fashion have more or less influence 
in determining the religious observances of the 
wealthy — ^though not so in all cases; whereas, 
the poor man is undoubtedly more sincere and 
earnest, because, having less time for relaxation 
and mental culture, he makes a far greater self- 
sacrifice, and may therefore be supposed to be 
more really conscious as to his spiritual require- 
ments. 

To the labouring man, and to all, I would 
say : Look upon the Sabbath as a day set apart 
by Divine command for special purposes — for 
entire rest from toil, for thanksgiving and prayer, 
and for innocent recreation and instruction. It 
is an institution of unspeakable value; receive 
the bounty thankfully, and use it honestly. 

Sunday morning should be spent, not as is 
too frequently done, in a prolonged indulgence 
in bed, or in lounging, unwashed, about the 
lanes and hedges; but in a proper attention to 
the da/s duties. Sunday has its duties, tem- 
poral as. well as spirituaL The household should 
be early set in order, and the children made 
clean and dressed in their best attire, in token 
of respect for the occasion. Before partaking 
of the morning meal a short form of family 
prayer should be said by the head of the family, 
all the members of it being assembled to parti- 
cipate. The performance of this duty has the 
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eflFect of directing the thoughts haxmoniously 
into a right channel, and imparts to the mind a 
healthfuhiess of tone which no other means can 
bestow. 

It is a great comfort to perform these social 
pious exercises every morning where it can 
be done. I am aware, however, that such an 
achievement would be next to impracticable 
among those of the poor who are obliged to 
begin their labours so early as six o'clock in the 
morning. But it may be well managed on 
Sunday, and should never be omitted on this 
day. It might also be done on other days in 
the evening. But although it may be impossi- 
ble for a working family to assemble in prayer 
every morning, each individual, if properly 
instructed, never need to neglect the utterance 
of his own short prayer before entering on his 
day's duties, — it imparts an unspeakable solace 
and feeling of encouragenuent for the success of 
his efforts. 

It is a pity that daily devotional exercises 
should be so much neglected in families, and so 
disrelished by young people generally. Yet is it 
not difficult to divine the cause. I remember 
when a boy the unutterable aversion I had to be 
in at prayer time, in two or three families where 
I was an occasional inmate. I would willingly 
have suffered almost any bodily torture rather 
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than have joined in these pious exercises. The 
cause of this repugnance, as I well recollect, 
was, in the first place, the unconscionable length 
of the prayers; secondly, the drawling utterance, 
and the gloomy, sepulchral tone of voice which 
it was deemed necessary to assume in the per- 
formance. Prayer should be enunciated in an 
earnest, serious, but at the same time cheerful 
tone of voice, and should always be plain- 
meaning, vigorous, applicable, and short. Sacred 
music, also, in which the whole family ought to 
be able to join in parts, should be introduced 
whenever practicable. 

The yoimger children, as many as are old 
enough, should invariably be sent to the Sunday 
school — especially those :who have no oppor- 
tunity of attending a day-school ; the elder may 
accompany one or both parents to a place of 
worship. It may be that the assistance of one 
or more of the elder children may be required 
in teaching the classes in the school; in such 
cases this aid should not be refused. 

Moral obligation, the same in all ranks of 
society, is generally observed in proportion to 
the measure of a man's religious sincerity. He 
who is truly religious is also conscientiously 
moral; for the exercise of religion inculcates 
sobriety, truthfulness, forbearance, charity, jus- 
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tice, and every other moral virtue. So naturally 
indeed does the one grow, iBiiit-like, out of the 
other, that the genuineness of the principle may 
not inaptly be estimated by the quality of the 
moral manifestations resulting. 

Sobriety — by which term I mean habitual 
temperance in the use of alcoholic beverages — 
is absolutely necessary to a man's usefulness and 
success in life, aud to the happiness aud pros- 
perity of his family. It is not here intended to be 
aflSrmed that fermented liquors, in any form or 
quantity, are necessary to the sustentation of 
bodily health and vigour. On the contrary, not 
only are intoxicating beverages not to be ranked 
among the necessaries of life, but the human sys- 
tem, as a rule, is better conditioned, its functions 
are more healthily performed, and its organs 
maintained in a more vigorous state, by total 
abstinence from, than by using them, even in 
moderation, habitually. But to exclude them 
altogether, and especially to enforce such exclu- 
sion by legislative enactment, would be as 
imreasonable as bigotry to any other principle or 
system whatever. The great danger incurred by 
the admission of alcoholic drinks, as articles of 
domestic consumption, is that of their use in 
excessive quantities. But evils not much if at 
all less serious are liable to arise from extrava- 
gant indulgence of the appetites in other ways. 
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It is a grievous mistake, for instance, to believe 
that the maintenance of physical health and 
vigour necessitates the use of hxge quantities of 
strong foods, and that these can be indulged in 
with impunity. As a rule, much more food, 
especially animal food, is taken than is either 
good or needful. There is an intemperance in 
eating as well as in drinking. In childhood and 
early life, gluttony is a very fruitful source of 
disease; at a more advanced age, though the 
error is perhaps less frequent, and possibly 
managed in a more guarded way, yet are the 
injurious consequences of over-feeding not seU 
dom brought under the notice of the physician. 
Immoderate eating produces one class of diseases, 
and immoderate drinking another. Each induces 
its well-known form of organic change. Both, 
if long indulged, have the eflfect of shattering 
the nervous system, of prematurely enfeebling 
the faculties, and of surfeiting the blood with 
the material of disease transmissible, unmiti- 
gated, to offspring, requiring the prudence of 
successive generations to root out. 

It is not improbable that the lasting injurious 
effects of over-feeding in some respects equal, 
both in frequency and severity, those which are 
induced by over-drinking. I do not attempt to 
estimate the moral influence upon society pro- 
duced by the two classes of intemperance respec- 
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tively : drinking being a vice which cannot long 
be concealed, leading, comparatively speedily, 
to an inevitable issue; while the other operates 
slowly and inappreciably, though progressively — 
is not so easily noticeable, yet equally corroding. 
As regards the impairment of bodily health, and 
the abridgment of the term of life, intemperance 
of either kind has probably much the same eflFect 
On whichever side the amount of faulty indul- 
gence shall preponderate, there can be little 
doubt that very frequently serious physical 
mischief arises from over-feeding as well as from 
over-drinking. 

They who abstain from intoxicating drinks, 
and are moderate in eating, are stronger both in 
body and mind, more enduring, more contented, 
produce a healthier ofiFspring, and live longer, 
than the intemperate of either class. The exam- 
ple also which habits of sobriety and moderation 
display in the face of a rising family has a highly 
moralising influence. 

In the use of wine and malt liquor great care 
should be taken to avoid the habit of feeling to 
require them as a necessary ingredient in the 
daily regimen. One should always feel able to 
do as well without as with them. People are in 
the habit of persuading themselves that they 
cannot either relish or even take a dinner without 
one or the other. When this slavish custom has 
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been acquired, it is necessary to adopt a new 
style of discipline. The habit has become 
depraved, and must be reformed if health of 
body is to be preserved. Again, persons of 
sedentary habits should not take either the one 
or the other, unless they have the opportunity 
of adopting a suitable course of active physical 
exercise, with the will and determination to do it. 
Great bodily fatigue, long continued, especially 
in over-heated apartments, may require the sus- 
tenance of wine or malt liquor. Such beverages 
are also useful in cases of great losses of blood, 
or other wasting discharges, after long illnesses, 
typhoid fevers, and in cases of natural debility. 
Spirituous liquors should be reserved for use as 
medicine, and should seldom be taken except in 
cases of disease, or when ordered by a medical 
adviser; and physicians cannot be too cautious 
in sanctioning their employment in any case. 

A most mischievous kind of intemperance is 
that which is practised by some who enjoy the 
reputatfon of being anything but intemperate — 
so far temperate indeed are they considered to be, 
that their proposals for insurance are received 
without hesitation by assurance societies. The 
practices alluded to prevail, both in London and 
the large mercantile towns, chiefly among men 
of ax^ve business pursuits, who have really no 
natural inclination to exceed the boimds of 
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moderation, but are led into it by a very blame- 
able custom. Tlieir potations are commenced 
soon after tlieir arrival in town by the imbibi- 
tion of one or more glasses of malt liquor or 
spirits with a customer in striking a bargain. 
But many customers have to be dealt with in 
similar manner in the course of a day, and sim- 
ilar libations have to be as frequently repeated. 
Bargains are very commonly made or concluded 
over a glass. Again, at luncheon or early 
dinner, when salesmen and customers assemble 
together, stiU with busmess transactions on the 
tapis, ale or porter, with a Hberal supply of 
wine therewith, followed by one or more glasses 
of grog and cigars, is a common custom. The 
libations are often repeated at the evening 
dinner at home, and the evening is not seldom 
concluded with grog and smoking. These gentle- 
men are never intoxicated, nor even over-excited 
by what they take. Yet do they imbibe as much 
alcohol each day as, if taken at one sitting, 
would lay them aside prostrate for several days; 
and less than their daily quantity, taken on 
Saturday night by an artisan who has abstained 
all the week previously, is suflScient to induce 
deep intoxication, and to entail upon him the 
character of drunkard. The consequences of 
this sober, systematic intemperance are sooner 
or later manifested in the development of serious 
forms of disease. 
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Truthfulness and sincerity stand among the 
chief safeguards of conjugal fidelity and happi- 
ness. The husband and wife should be of one 
mind, possessing the same sentiments and inte- 
rests. Whatever concerns the one, concerns the 
other. Whatever is known to one, as relating to 
domestic matters at least, should be known to the 
other. Concealment on either side is a breach 
of trust. It may happen that occurrences of 
an unpleasant nature, such as reverses in busi- 
ness, or disasters implicating members of either 
family, or of valued friends, may necessitate 
concealment for a time from prudential motives, 
as in the event of sickness or constitutional deli- 
cacy of the wife, in which case the intelligence 
to be imparted may require the exercise of 
caution and delay; but sooner or later both, if 
trustworthy, should be in possession of a know- 
ledge of all circumstances affecting personal and 
domestic interests. This kind of mutual confi- 
dence has the effect of keeping away all cause of 
misunderstanding and doubt, and cannot fail to 
influence favourably the children, whose minds 
become indehbly impressed, and the bent of 
their characters more or less determined, by 
every ax^on and expression of their parents, 
especially on the part of the mother. 

A habit of truthfulness should be cultivated 
from earliest infancy. Candour is an inborn 
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virtue. The infant cannot conceal, and the 
young child has no inclination to do so until its 
self-gratification is thwarted. Selfishness is the 
countervailing vice, and the strongest innate 
propensity in the child which a parent has to 
combat. This is the general rule, to which 
there are very few exceptions. Now and then 
the more graceful sentiment of generosity is the 
prevailing characteristic ; but however attractive 
this quality may appear, it should be watched 
and moderated with the utmost caution, being 
constantly susceptible of debasement in after- 
life into heedlessness and profligacy. 

Inordinate self-love in early life, associated 
with an overpowering desire to appropriate— 
the most repulsive of early human failings, 
leading, if not timely and shrewdly controlled, 
to the meanest acts of peculation and pilfering, 
equivocation, falsehood, and injustice, is the 
great vice which requires watchful attention, 
and can only be eflfectually corrected by example. 
It is useless to say that whatever precept may 
attempt to teach on this subject, the examples 
which children witness in parents and their 
associates are more deeply instructive than aU 
else. Always encourage a child to speak the 
truth and on frankly avowing a fault, forgive 
and warn, but do not punish. Yet never fail 
to pimish for a wilful falsehood imavowed, even 
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though it concerns the merest trifle. Do not 
threaten to punish for an oflFence if repeated, but 
punish at once for the offence committed if you 
would prevent its recurrence. Never say what is 
not intended to be done. Idle and unmeaning 
words are productive of incalculable mischief. 

The willing exercise of charity constitutes a 
<;hief bond of true social fellowship, and is 
evidence of a happy and Christian-like frame of 
mind. He who has sincere religious convictions 
will not be uncharitable. And here I would 
intimate that I do not mean by this term the 
mere giving of money or other means to the 
necessitous. The poor have seldom wherewith 
to be liberal in this way, and yet possess the 
requisite means of being truly charitable. Kind 
words and gentleness of behaviour towards 
others, aid rendered in times of sickness, a 
ready forgiveness of faults and enmities, forbear- 
ing to avenge, a refusal to believe in evil 
sayings reported against you until you have 
heard the reputed slanderers own story. In 
this way you acquire the habit of forbearance 
and secure the friendship and esteem of your 
neighbours. 

How scant soever their means, the poor, as 
a rule, act kindly and charitably towards each 
other. To the really afflicted a ready hand is 
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extended, and their little store freely shared. 
There is more true charity among the poor than 
the wealthy. The poor suflfer much more fre- 
quently than the rich from excess of liberality, 
and not seldom cripple their circumstances foi 
years by engaging in a fellow-sufferer's behalf 
They should be cautioned, however, against com- 
mitting themselves imprudently. The rule with 
them should be, never to become personally 
responsible for the debts or loans of another, — 
never to engage as surety for anyone. A right- 
minded man is ever willing to be kind and 
generous; but it must be remembered that they 
who have the first claim upon his consideration 
are his own family. It is a true saying that 
justice and benevolence should begin at home; 
and it is only after wife and children shall have 
received their due, that material charity and 
liberality can be righteously extended beyond. 

A besetting sin prevalent among all classes of 
society is the love of gossip. Everybody knows, 
and none better than they who err the most, 
how frequently social circles become agitated, 
friendships broken, and families disunited, by 
mischief which has its origin in the practice of 
idle and gratuitous babbling. And yet how 
deliberately and perseveringly do they continue 
to dissect, with the minuteness of a skilled 
anatomist; and with weapons as keen as his 
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sharpest scalpel, the qualities of another, whether 
friend or foe, to discover a flaw of character. 
The detection of an organic failing or weakness 
is a grand achievement; but even so much as a 
wen or mole on the moral surface will often suf- 
fice as a point d^appui for a defamatory verdict 
strong enough to sully a fair and honourable 
reputation. The creature who lends himself to 
practices of this complexion discovers a little- 
ness and cowardice of soul which should exclude 
him from polite society. Truly, the deliberate 
fabrication of scandal is the most baneful of all 
acts of uncharitableness. The merits and de- 
merits of absent persons are sure to form a sub- 
ject of conversation in conventional coteries ; 
but pray let it be a rule, that if you cannot say 
anything good of one who is absent, say nothing 
at all. A medical man especially should abstain 
from all discussion about personal delinquencies, 
particularly if they apply to those by whom 
he has been consulted. For, a family medical 
adviser in the exercise of his calling, necessarily 
becomes more or less acquainted with the do- 
mestic concerns of his patients — their material 
circumstances and social relations — their fail- 
ings as well as their virtues ; all knowledge of 
which should be sacred in his own keeping, 
never to be communicated to any one, not even 
to his own wife, nor breathed beyond the sphere 
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where they originated The physician who 
ventilates a secret concerning his patient dis- 
plays an efifeminate pusillanimity which should 
stamp him as a creature unworthy of trust, 
A babbling doctor is a dangerous character and 
a nuisance. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE MOTHER. 



There is no love among mortals so lasting and 
pure as that which a mother entertains for her 
offspring. The love of the young lover, of the 
affianced, of the newly married, though fervent 
and sincere under favouring circumstances, is 
ever liable to change, of uncertain duration after 
marriage, and often evanescent. Influenced by 
mere worldly considerations — the vanity of 
position, of personal attraction, ability, wealth — 
the vows of faith, solemnly uttered and as 
solemnly reiterated, are swervable, like the 
weathercock, by a breath. A malicious though 
unfounded rumour, the obtrusion of a bauble of 
gaudier glitter, but especially an arithmetical 
error in the matter of money, even but to the 
extent of a cipher, will often suffice to undo 
the links of a sacred engagement, and bring 
down the ardour of affection to indifference and 
abandonment Wedlock cemented imder such 
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conditions seldom long maintains more than a 
bare semblance of a respectable understanding 
between the pair. The friendship which springs 
out of mutual confidence and esteem being 
wanting, a little familiarity serves to discover 
the real sentiments of the heart, where nothing 
is found but a predominant desire of selfish 
gratification, exacting and imconceding, leading 
sooner or later to contention and disimion. It 
is true, exceptions to this rule are not wanting ; 
but in too many instances the outside show of 
good faith is sustained for the sake of appear- 
ances merely. 

It is otherwise between the mother and her 
ojBFspring. On her part at least there is no dis- 
sembling. Every child bom into the world may 
confidently count upon one who is his friend, 
sincere and disinterested, who loves without stint 
or condition until death separates him from his 
mother. The infant — puling, fretful, sickly, 
ever wakeful and exacting; the child — peevish, 
wayward, inordinately selfish ; ugly or fair, mis- 
shapen or comely, it is all the same : the mother 
sees in her offspring nothing so faulty as to 
deprive it of her utmost care and most devoted 
afiection. After the period of childhood has 
gone by, the same hearth-brimming fondness 
smoothes the deepest flaw. Through rumours 
of every complexion ; in wealth or penury ; spite 
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of error, neglect, injury, falsehood, crime, her 
love is unwaning. It is no uncommon spectacle 
to behold a mother who, slowly dying of con- 
sumption, knowingly and even gladly hastens 
her extinction by allowing her infant to drain 
away the very principle of her existence, — 
believing that the creature is benefitted by the 
sacrifice. She would as willingly become a 
martyr to save a profligate and guilty son from 
the infliction of a merited punishment. Such 
measure of love — in every other social relation 
unknown, or but traditionary, faintly symboHses 
that which wrought the sacrifice once made 
for alL 

The maternal feeling begins to manifest itself 
long before the wife is in a condition to know 
whether or not she is to be a mother; and not- 
withstanding the suffering and anguish which 
she believes to be inseparable from childbearing, 
the failure of offspring is one of the most afflicting 
disappointments which it is the lot of the wife 
to bear. 

After marriage the wife cannot be too indus- 
trious. Every leisure moment — her household 
being set in order — should be employed in the 
preparing and storing up of material for contin- 
gencies. Articles of clothing, suitable both for 
child and mother, should be prepared in quantity 
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as aDundant as circumstances will allow. Old 
linen and cotton shreds, if not positively useless, 
should never be destroyed, but washed and laid 
in order. A careful housewife will lose no 
opportunity of collecting as much of such mate- 
rial as possible, for it can be made to serve 
many useful purposes, especially in times of 
sickness. SmaU scraps and shreds of print, often 
thrown into the fire or collected in heaps for the 
rag-gatherer, may be made into bed and cradle 
quilts, which, if lined with a little cheap calico, 
form articles of bed furniture which are both 
becoming and comfortable. Especial care should 
be taken to procure a plentiful store of that most 
useful article, the baby napkin, so frequently 
wanting in the houses of the poor. The cost of 
the material required for these is so trifling that 
the money spent by the husband, at a single 
sitting in the alehouse, would suffice to purchase 
as much of it as would occupy the needle of the 
wife in her leisure hours during several days. 
The quantity required of these articles is always 
under-estimated. Instead of being satisfied with 
a dozen or two of pieces, it is invariably foimd 
that six dozens will be but a moderate supply; 
but the stock should amount to twelve or twenty 
dozens. 

It may appear at first sight that such a pro* 
vision as is here indicated would involve an 
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outlay which the poor man could not aflford. 
But let the cost be calculated. A dozen yards 
of calico, of such quality as a family earning 
several hundred pounds a year would considei 
good enough for these purposes, may be had foi 
two shillings and sixpence. Out of these dozen 
yards, two dozen napkins of convenient size may 
be made, and the trouble of making them up is 
very trifling — the needlework required being of 
the plainest kind, and such as a child of ten 
years old could manage with ease and neatness. 
But a much coarser and cheaper material is 
generally used by the poorer classes; and if 
judgment be exercised in making the purchase, 
a stock of twelve dozen articles even of a superior 
kind, need not cost more than from twenty to 
twenty-four shillings. 

Early pregnancy is indicated by a class of 
symptoms with which every wife should be 
acquainted. The first of these is the non- 
appearance of the monthly visitation in its usual 
order. The absence of this phenomenon, in those 
to whom such irregularity has not occurred 
before, may reasonably create a suspicion of 
pregnancy. 

Second. — An unsettled state of the digestive 
organs — a sense of nausea, sometimes vomiting, 
occurring during any part of the day, but 
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especially in the morning before or after break- 
fast. Such kind of disturbance, however, is 
frequently absent during pregnancy, and as it 
may be occasioned by other causes, it is not a 
reliable but only a presumptive indication when 
associated with other evidences. The appetite is 
also frequently affected. The desire for food may 
be all but extinguished, or, on the other hand, it 
may be increased to a state of voracity. More 
frequently it is capricious, as eviQced in distaste 
for such foods as were previously relished, or a 
craving for others of strange, probably unsuitable 
or hurtful quality. 

Third. — Acidity of the stomach, commonly 
known as heartburn, with acid eructations, and 
a sense of heat from the stomach up to the throaty 
the more suspicious if the person have not been 
subject to such annoyances previously. Asso- 
ciated with this is flatulence, and a sense of 
over-distension of the stomach and bowels, 
leading to the impression that all food taken 
becomes converted into wind. Violent attacks 
of colic, and cramp or spasm of the stomach, 
frequently occur under these conditions. 

Fourth. — Painful nervous sympathies — such 
as tooth-ache, ear-ache, head-ache, tic-douloureux, 
neuralgia of the breasts, rheumatic pains of the 
joints, limbs, and back, convulsive twitchings, 
giddiness, and occasional faintiag. The group 
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of symptoms called hysterical are of this class: 
great depression of spirits, gloomy forebodings, 
religious melancholy, paroxysms of weeping 
without cause, and dread of death in confine- 
ment. Sometimes the spirits are unnaturally 
exalted, accompanied with strange vagaries and 
fancies. 

Fifth. — Pregnancy may often be suspected by 
changes in the tint of the skin, which assumes 
a yellowish or brownish tinge in certain regions, 
as about the lower eyelids, the temples, the lips, 
sides of the neck, the front of the chest, and 
elsewhere. These disfigurements, which most 
frequently occur in those of fair complexion, are 
often a source of great grief; but they may be 
removed by timely and appropriate treatment. 
They are generally associated with disordered 
functions of the liver and spleen, and attended 
with tingling irritation of the skin and bilious 
vomiting. 

Sixth. — Irregularity of the bowels, which are 
sometimes relaxed, more frequently constipated, 
and almost always require careful attention. 

Seventh. — Swelling of the veins of the lower 
parts of the body and lower limbs, with occasional 
dropsy of the feet and ankles, sometimes extend- 
ing upwards; and piles, with now and then 
discharges of blood from the bowels. 

The preceding are the most common external 
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indications of early pregnancy — that is, during 
the first two months, before any noticeable 
change has taken place in the dimensions of the 
body, and they very often disappear or become 
materially moderated after the fourth or fifth 
* month. 

Eighth. — Up to the end of the second month 
of pregnancy no change is noticeable in the size 
of the body — often, indeed, there is a manifest 
shrinking in some parts, especially about, the 
features. After the second month the abdomen 
becomes fuller and more roimded, and during 
the third and fourth months rapidly increases. 
The breast also imdergoes a corresponding 
change, becoming fuller and firmer, the veins 
more distinct, with other changes here and there, 
which it is needless now to specify. 

The more recondite and reliable signs of 
pregnancy I forbear to mention, as none but a 
medical man, well acquainted with the subject, 
is able to imderstand and determine their value 
practically. 

For any of those disturbances, which are often 
extremely distressing, though not often danger- 
ous, I recommend patients possessing the means, 
to consult their family medical attendant, who 
will prescribe a suitable hygienic regimen, 
assisted with medicinal remedies if needfuL For 
the benefit of the indigent, however, the instruc- 
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tions noTv offered are applicable under all cir- 
cumstances, and the remedies to be recommended 
such as may be used according to the directions 
given without the risk of disastrous consequences. 

For depraved or capricious appetite, use camo- 
mile tea; or if there be feverish heat and thirst, 
camomile with balm; or when there is also 
bilious vomiting, camomile tea with dandelion, 
and occasionally a little carbonate of soda. 

For acidity of stomach, heartburn, sour eruc- 
tations, flatulence, take half a teaspoonful of car- 
bonate of soda in tepid water or camomile tea. 
This may be repeated several times a day, or as 
often as the annoyance returns, with perfect 
safety. It has been asserted that the frequent 
use of carbonate of soda injures the coats of the 
stomach; but this is a theoretical fallacy with 
no foundation in fact, for carbonate of soda 
taken to neutralise acidity is changed at once 
in the stomach into what is precisely like common 
table salt, which no one deems injurious. Lime 
water, magnesia, sal volatile, or potass, often 
answer equally well, but carbonate of soda, as a 
rule, is preferable, being more manageable. 

In some instances lemon juice, or a drop 
or two of nitric acid in water, will answer the 
same purpose, but not always. In persons who 
possess the bilious temperament, they often 
aggravate the disturbance ; but in those of the 
lymphatic habit of body, may prove beneficial 
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Sulphur is a safe article to use as an aperient 
in pregnancy, and may be variously combined 
\vitli magnesia, rhubarb, carbonate of soda, or 
ginger, according to circumstances. If used 
alone, a teaspoonful, more or less, in tepid milk 
may be taken in the morning fasting. When 
prepared in combination, the subjoined formulae 
will be found convenient.* No. 1 may be used 
as a simple aperient, with or without acidity; 
No. 2 combines the virtues of both an aperient 
and antacid; and No. 3 may be used for either 
or both purposes in cases where sulphur is obiec- 
tionable. 

* No. 1. 

Bk Floor of brimstone •••• 1 ounce 

Magnesia ^ „ 

Ginger in powder ^ dram 

Mix well together, and take one or two teaspoonfuls in half 
a cap of tepid milk, in the morning. 

No. 2. 

Bk Flonr of brimstone 1 ounce 

Rhubarb 1 dram 

Carbonate of soda 2 „ 

Ginger i „ 

Mix weH together, and take one teaspoonful in camomile 
tea, in the morning fasting. 

No. 3. 

R Magnesia 2 ounces 

Rhubarb in powder ^ „ 

Ginger „ J dram 

Mix well together, and t/Jse a small teaspoonful once or 
twice a day, in camomile or balm tea 
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Castor oil is perhaps the best and most efficient 
aperient in pregnancy, but cannot always be 
tolerated. With some also it is liable to produce 
very violent action, followed by a worse state of 
constipation; and it not imfrequently deranges 
materially the digestive organs. In such cases, 
one or other of the preceding prescriptions will 
form a good substitute. There are some con- 
stitutions with which none of the preceding 
remedies will agree, though such are seldom met 
with. If, however, after due trial, these simple 
means fail to accomplish the intended object, 
the advice of a medical man should be solicited; 
but on no account make use of any of the quack 
nostrums so much vaimted, nor of any secret 
remedy whatever, which has not the sanction of 
a medical practitioner. 

The "black draught," as commonly met with 
in the shop of the chemist, if properly prepared, 
is a safe and efficient aperient. It consists 
principally of infusion of senna and jalap, with 
ginger and Epsom salt. The ordinary dose is 
three tablespoonfuls; less than this for an adult 
will generally not answer, being liable to Hnger 
in the bowels and occasion colic ; a larger dose 
is quite safe and more satisfactory 

Sympathetic cough — often very irritating and 
troublesome, sometimes groimdlessly alarming — 
is very common in pregnancy. This, however 
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is, for the most part, not bronchitis, nor depen- 
dent on any disease of the lungs. It may be 
effectually relieved by paregoric taken in doses 
of one teaspoonful several times in the day, or 
occasionally during the night in a little linseed 
infusion, or, what is still better, in hyssop or 
horehound infusion. 

Sleeplessness is often experienced to a painftd 
degree during pregnancy, and occasions great 
languor and inaptitude for all ordinary duties. 
Without the required modicum of the restorative 
balm which sleep imparts during the night, no 
creature is capable of sustaining the ordinary 
toils of daily life. The sleeplessness which preg- 
nant women experience is generally due to local 
irritation, and may be looked upon as purely 
hysterical and sympathetic. The obvious reme- 
dies are, a mild though generous diet, mild 
aperient medicines, tranquillity of mind, with 
assurances of safety in the expected issue ; hip- 
baths at bed-time — the water being at a tempe- 
rature of 98°; tepid salt-water sponging all over 
the body in the morning, and the use of anodyne 
remedies. I strongly caution women against the 
use of laudanum, or any opiate, on their own 
responsibiHty, with one exception — namely, 
paregoric. But even paregoric must not be used 
for procuring sleep until other remedies shall 
have been tried. One of the most effectual 
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remedies for procuring sleep is a teaspoonful of 
Hoffmann's ether, taken in a little tepid water 
before going to bed If this fail, a second or 
third smaller dose may be tried at intervals of 
an hour; and should the restlessness continue, 
then a dessert-spoonful of paregoric may be 
given. A Uttle spirit and water, or a glass of 
home-brewed beer made warm and sweetened, 
may be tried at bed-time as a substitute. 

The common complaint of faintness, with 
languor, oppression, feebleness, sighing, and a 
sense of debility generally, should be treated by 
a carefully regulated diet, and an occasional 
dose of sal volatile in balm tea. A teaspoonful 
of this remedy is the ordinary dose. Stimulants 
are usually resorted to, but these may prove 
injurious both to the mother and child, and 
should not be taken imadvisedly. * 

Notwithstanding the troubles above enume- 
rated as being incidental to the child bearing 
period, pregnancy is not to be regarded as a 
disease, but as a natural and healthy process. 
Yety as the nervous system becomes at such 
times unusually sensitive and highly impres- 
sionable, the circulating current being directed 
with unwonted force into new channels, and also 
liable to disturbances from trifling causes, the 
regimen, although that of a healthy subject, 
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needs to be carefully regulated, and not seldom 
requires the exercise of nice tact and judgment 
in its successful adaptation. As has been already 
stated, the appetite often becomes changed, 
the aptitude for exercise impaired, the mental 
vigour subdued, and the functions in general 
may be so altered as to require a special code 
of hygienic observances. To meet these neces- 
sities, attention may be directed to the follow- 
ing subjects : — 

First. — The Diet, both as regards food and 
beverages, should be light, digestible, and nutri- 
tious. Foods which are known to be hard of 
digestion, such as pork, veal, salmon, goose, dried 
fish, must be avoided ; so also those which create 
flatulence, acidity, costiveness, or diarrhoea, 
amongst which are some vegetables and finiits — 
cabbage, saur-kraut, most pickles, peas, beans, 
onions, nuts, and some others. Spirits and strong 
wines, as well as malt liquor, both ale and porter, 
should be taken only under medical instruction. 
An exception to this rule may be made in favour 
of home-made beer, used while fresh, ere all the 
yeast has been fermented out of it. In this state 
beer, unmixed with drugs, and not allowed to 
become tart, may be taken with safety. Brandy 
and water, though very useful in some states, 
must only be taken when properly authorised. 

Second. — Costiveness as well as Diarrlwea 
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must be guarded against. If by any chance 
either should prevail, they may be managed in 
the manner already indicated. 

Third. — Pure fresh air is absolutely neces- 
sary to the pregnant woman, while an impure 
atmosphere is capable of producing serious 
mischief The air of crowded apartments, 
especially over-crowded sleeping rooms, is 
extremely injurious. This is one of the most 
serious evils which the wife of the labouring 
man has to contend with. It is no uncommon 
occurrence to find one room — ^perhaps a cellar, 
occupied by six or more persons, studiously made 
air-tight, where they not only sleep, but cook, 
eat, and carouse the day and night through. 

Fourth. — Exercise in the open air should be 
practised daily — ^it is absolutely necessary to 
the preservation of health and the development 
of the imbom child. Yet it is by no means 
uncommon to find a pregnant woman, having 
the free use of her limbs, remaining in her 
close room for weeks together without moving 
outside the door, except when under the neces- 
sity of doing so to procure the necessaries of 
life. 

Fifth. — ^Pregnant women are in the habit of 
indulging much in the sitting posture; and 
some who are obliged to earn their livelihood by 
needlework, find this faulty practice unavoidabla 
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Such persons should be informed, however, 
that by sitting too long and taking too little 
walking exercise they not only impair their own 
health thereby, but also deprive the creature 
they are about to bring forth of a vital element 
which is necessary to its health and proper 
growth. In many of the cases of mis-shapen 
and defective formation of the child at birth, it 
is found on inquiry that due exercise on the 
part of the mother has been neglected, or veiy 
imperfectly performed. Exercise in the open 
air has the efiect of vitaHsing the blood, and of 
fitting it for the wants of the maternal system 
and consequently of those of the child also. 

Sixth. — The Qarmenta of a pregnant woman 
should be warm, and of a quality to secure her 
from attacks of chills and shivering. The lower 
parts of the body especially, and also the front 
of the chest, should be well clothed. She ought 
invariably to wear flannel or thick cotton drawers. 
The remaining parts of the dress should be care- 
fully regulated. Nothing should press heavily 
upon the upper part of the abdomen ; and if the 
body be very large, and the abdominal tumour 
much depressed, a supporting bandage ought to 
be appHed, and suspended over the shoulders. 
The dress also must be loose and free about the 
chest, so as to obviate all impediment to the 
free respiratory movements, without restraining 
compression in any direction. 
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Seventh. — It is good to wash the nipple ana 
the circle around it with equal parts of brandy 
and cold water daily during the last two months 
of pregnancy, — that is to say, in cases especially 
where the nipple is delicate and highly sensitive. 
This procedure serves to harden the surfaces, 
and to render it less liable to cracks and 
inflammation afterwards. In cases where the 
nipple is depressed and too small, it may be 
made to protrude by means of an ebony ring, 
having a central opening corresponding to the 
size of the nipple. This ring should be applied 
upon the areola, being kept in its place by 
means of a suitable bandage. The nipple may 
also be drawn out from time to time by a nurse, 
and in this way one which would otherwise be 
useless may be made every way serviceable. 

Eighth. — CleanUTiesSj in the strictest sense 

of the term, is quite necessary to the health 

and comfort of a pregnant woman. To fulfil 

this intention properly, the best way is, during 

the last one or two months of pregnancy, to take 

a warm hip-bath every night, or at least every 

second or third night. The water should be at 

a temperature of about 98°, and the person 

directed to sit in it for the space of five to fifteen 

minutes before going to bed, the body being 

rubbed with dry towels afterwards. This 

has the eflfect of soothing the nerves and of 
£ 
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lessening the difficulties and suffiBrmgs dunng 
delivery, and is especially to be recommended on 
the approach of a first confinement, or for those 
whose previous deliveries have been tedious or 
difficult. In using the hip-bath, care must be 
taken to cover well the upper parts of the body 
while the patient is in the bath, with blankets 
or rugs, and the lower limbs with long stockings. 
These operations should be performed quickly 
and vigorously, and the night-dress adjusted 
without delay, in order to avoid the risk of 
attacks of shivering. A little walking exercise 
in the open air during the last few weeks of 
pregnancy is to be highly reconunended, and a 
moderate dose of castor oil every third or fourth 
day during the same period, whether costiveness 
exist or not, is decidedly beneficial, as contri- 
buting to mitigate the suflferings of labour. 

Delivery. — If a woman be seized with the 
pains of labour unexpectedly, no proper assis- 
tance being near, she ought to lie down in 
bed immediately; or if she be unable to do so, 
stiU she ought to lie down, even on the floor, it 
no more convenient place be available, as the 
standing or sitting posture may expose her to 
danger. If the child be bom before a medical 
man or nurse arrives, some female present — for 
neighbourly aid is seldom wanting in emergen- 
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cies like these — she who happens to have had 
most experience in such matters, must tie the 
cord in two places ; the first ligature should be 
put on at a point four inches from the child's 
body, the second two inches further away, thus 
leaving an interspace of two inches, in the 
middle of which space it must be divided with a 
pair of scissors. The infant must then be 
warmly wrapped in a blanket or shawl, and, 
with its mother, kept still and comfortable until 
the expected assistance arrives. 

The best article to use for tying, in such 
emergency, is a stay-lace, or a few folds of 
thread ; the noose should be drawn tight, and 
the knot well secured to prevent bleeding. The 
doctor or nurse will re-tie in the proper place 
and arrange everything suitably afterwards. 

After delivery, the mother must remain 
perfectly still and be kept warm and dry for 
four to six hours, the required changes of linen 
being made with the greatest gentleness, with- 
out disturbing her position or subjecting her to 
exposure. At the end of six hours she may be 
made more comfortable by the re-arrangement 
of the linen about her, but she must still 
remain lying down, and indeed ought to main- 
tain this posture strictly, with as little movement 
from side to side as possible, until the arrival 
of the Tnillf on the third day— earlier or latex. 
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The same recumbent posture, with a little more 
freedom of movement from side to side, should 
be insisted upon for six days longer, and she 
ought not to be allowed to get out of bed by her 
own eflforts alone imtil the ninth day shall have 
passed. By moving about earlier thaa thia she 
incurs the risk of lasting mischief. 

The patient must not be allowed to- sleep 
during the first six hours affc^ delivery, unless 
some one be present specially to note what 
takes place every few minutes, as flooding may 
come on during repose when the patient is not 
aware of it, and she may die in consequence, 
without awaking to make known what is taking 
place. 

During the first two hours the discharge, when 
natural, is about suflScient in quantity to saturate 
moderately a napkin every fifteen or thirty 
minutes, gradually decreasing from the first to 
the last of these. This is exclusive of the flow 
which takes place within five minutes after the 
expulsion of the placenta, which expulsion 
should happen within five to thkty minutes 
after that of the child. More than this quantity 
ought to excite particular attention. In the 
course of the third and fourth hours there should 
not be more than will moderately saturate two 
napkins, and during the next two hours one 
napkin should suffice. 
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After the sixth Hour the patient may be 
allowed to sleep, and from this to the twelfth 
hour one or two napkins should suflSce. After 
twelve hours, three to six napkins in twenty- 
four hours may serve until the third day, when, 
if the milk appears in due -course, two or three 
changes in twenty-four hours may be sufficient; 
though there is no objection to make the change 
oftener, as bemg more comforting. 

During the first three day« it is better not to 
change the temporary linen until each article is 
moderately saturated, as this will serve as a 
guide by which the medical attendant is able to 
distinguish between a healthy and unhealthy 
state of the functions. 

From the third to the ninth day, the patient 
being healthy and free from local ailment, the 
discharges gradually diminish in quantity, 
becoming thinner, more watery, and finally 
assimiing the form of a thin leucorrhoea, which 
may continue to exist a month or six weeks. 

In women of plethoric habit of body, they 
also who possess the haemorrhagic (or bleeding) 
tendency, as well as those of bilious lymphatic 
temperament, the coloured discharge often con- 
tinues in more or less profusion much longer — 
even to the end of a month or six weeks, without 
necessarily bad consequences ; but the preceding 
statement may be considered to represent the 
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rule in healthy subjects, and in by far the 
majority, including every variety of habit and 
temperament 

It is highly desirable to keep the patient in 
bed, no matter how well she may appear to be, 
unta the ninth day is past. This is an impar- 
tant crisis, though some^ple make light ofTt, 
assertii^ that the ninth is no rxiore important 
than the sixth, or twelfth, or any other day. 
On or about the ninth day a marked change 
generally takes place in the system. The 
discharge, which up to this time has been 
gradually decreasing since the appearance of the 
milk, now, in the healthy subject, either entirely 
ceases, or merges in a thin watery humour which 
may continue several weeks longer, and either 
of these states may be looked upon as normal 

The complete cessation of the coloured dis- 
charge in some subjects much earlier than the 
ninth day, or its free continuance much beyond 
this epoch, has each an important significance ; 
inasmuch as under the first-named condition it 
may be necessary to guard against acute local 
congestion, as well as fibrile and inflammatory 
complaints ; while, imder the other, diseases of 
debility and failure of the supply of milk may 
be looked for. 

For instance, among the diseases liable to 
ensue upon the sudden and premature cessation 
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of the cleansing discharges, the most serious axe 
inflammation of the veins> including that com- 
monly known as white leg (phlegmasia dolens). 
This dangerous complaint, when not caused by 
mechanical injury during delivery, usually sets 
in from the sixth to the ninth day, and is almost 
invariably preceded by severe and prolonged 
shiveringj with complete arrest of the cleansing 
secretions, and generally with suppression of 
the milk at the same time. The first morbid 
change consists in sudden closure of the orifices 
and consequent congestion of the uterine vessels, 
coming on immediately after the shivering, 
accompanied with a sense of weight, over-disten- 
sion, throbbing, intense heat, and deep aching 
about the lowest regions of the abdomen. In- 
flammation of the coats of the uterine veins 
quickly ensues; then obstruction to the current 
of blood from the limb below, to the deep-seated 
veins of which the inflammatory action is 
speedily extended, and the characteristic pheno- 
mena of this most tedious malady are speedily 
developed Suppurative action is by no means 
an uncommon result of this disease, especially 
when limited to the uterine veins, in which case 
the blood becomes poisoned with pus, producing 
a fatal issue, often in a very short space of time^ 
in at least nine cases out of ten. The safety of 
a patient^ under these difiSx^ulties, depends upon 
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a prompt, vigorous, and skilfully-directed treat* 
ment. 

During the first nine days, therefore, the 
lying-in woman should be considered to be, and 
ought to be strictly managed as an incapacitated 
invalid, being kept in bed the whole time, and 
for the most part in the horizontal posture, 
sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other. 
It is not imtil after the fourth week, or even 
after the end of the sixth in winter or severe 
weather, that she can with safety quit her 
apartment. In going about too early she exposes 
herself to haemorrhages, congestions, prolapsus 
(bearing down), dropsical swellings, and other 
evils. In cases where the patient is unable to 
conform to these instructions — where circum- 
stances oblige hereto be about earlier, she must 
at least be strictly enjoined to avoid any 
fatiguing exercise, and especially the carrying 
of heavy burthens. 

Among the wealthy there can be no difficulty 
in conforming rigorously to these injimetions; 
but it is diflferent with the labouring classes. 
The poor woman should be made to understand, 
however, that any imprudent exertion may 
occasion falling of the womb; that unfortunate 
displacement which impairs her comfort and 
usefulness during the remainder of life. She 
must therefore conduct herself as an invalid and 
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convalescent until the expiration of the term 
specified, for before the end of forty days after 
deUvery the female system has not regained the 
measure of strength necessary for the perfor- 
mance of ordinary physical duties. 

The healing process of the womb requires this 
term for its accomplishment, — that is to say, 
for the re-formation of the membrane which, so 
to speak, was torn from its surfaces during 
delivery; thi organ does not earlier regain its 
healthy fiolidity, nor the vessels their normal 
dimensions, the nerves their unimpressionable 
quiescence, the ligaments their sustaining power, 
or the surrounding structures their firmness and 
elasticity. It is, therefore, unreasonable to expect 
that a mother can safely sustain the heavy 
responsibilities of household management, much 
less the daily toil of a fatiguing occupation 
which is often imposed upon her, in addition to 
the requirements of nursing, while some of the 
most important organs of the body remain in 
the most delicate and unhealed condition, highly 
Susceptible, by every act of exposure, anxiety, 
or over-exertion, of diseased action. 

It is by the performance, during this season, 
of heavy duties — such as only the strength of a 
man is capable of sustaining, that so many poor 
women become disabled and all but useless, in 
early life. Even in my limited sphere of obser- 
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vation, it was my daily lot, during a number of 
years, to witness young women, previously 
vigorous and healthy, derived of robust aud 
rustic parentage, free from consumptive and 
every other taint, reduced almost to helplessness 
by the mere necessity of being obliged, under 
such disability, to perform severe duties for 
which their powers were altogether inadequate. 
Errors in diet, the use of exciting drinks, 
agitation of mind — as fits of anger, intense 
anxiety, or any mental perturbation, may operate 
in prolonging the discharges, even in the 
healthiest subjects. Also constitutional weak- 
ness, the consumptive or scrofulous habit of 
body, and chHdbearing commenced at a period 
of life too early or too late, may have a special 
influence. 

The most alarming and dangerous accident 
which can happen to a woman in child-bed is 
flooding. It may take place iu the most 
healthy, without a moment's warning, and may 
be so profuse as to cause death iu the space or^ 
a few minutes, and of course long before any 
medical aid can be procured. In some instances, 
by the early occurrence of fainting, the bleeding 
may stop short of an immediate fatal result, 
but yet be sufficient to induce such a degree of 
weakness and susceptibility to disease as to prove 
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fatal at no distant date. Persons who have lost 
great quantities of blood in this way, are emi- 
nently liable to organic disease of the heart and 
lungs, and to dropsy. 

It often happens that some hours elapse 
before the assistance of a medical man can be 
obtained in these emergencies, and perhaps still 
^ longer after his visit, before his remedies can be 
procured. Under such circumstances I recom- 
mend the adoption of the following measures, 
which any person of ordinary intelligence may 
be able to practise : 

When a woman, recently delivered, is seized 
with flooding, let her be immediately laid flat 
on her back, without head pillows. Then some 
one present must suck vigorously at the nipple: 
often one will suffice, but it is better to have 
one at each breast. It is of no consequence 
whether milk is drawn or not — ^that is not the 
intent. The object is to cause, by this proce- 
dure, sympathetic contraction of the uterine 
fibres and closure of the bleeding vessels, which 
may generally be done by this means alone. 

Cloths well soaked in cold water should at 
the same time be applied over the lower region 
of the bowels ; but the simple suction of the 
nipples is, in almost every instance, sufficient of 
itself to arrest the bleeding. The application 
of galvanism, were an apparatus at hand, would 
undoubtedly prove a valuable agent 
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Friction over the lower bowels with the hand 
gloved with a woollen glove, or with the bare 
hand, wiU prove a valuable aid. In doing this 
considerable pressure should be used at the 
same time. When the bleeding shall have 
ceased, a broad bandage is to be firmly applied 
round this part of the person, having a pad 
beneath it made of a towel doubled up to the • 
proper size, which pad must be removed how- 
ever at the end of twelve, or at most twenty 
hours, the bandage alone, after this period, being 
all that is necessary. 

The patient may drink, freely of cold water, 
acidulated with lemon juice, raspberry vinegar, 
or common vinegar, with the addition from time 
to time of brandy in quantities proportioned to 
the amount of the loss, or the degree of faint- 
ness or feebleness induced. 

The next most alarming accident, after flood- 
ing, which can occur during or after delivery, is 
an attack of fits or convulsions. The manage- 
ment of this form of disease is altogether beyond 
the skill of nurses and ordinary attendants ; the 
only service they can render is to restrain the 
violent movements of the patient with a view 
to prevent the infliction of injury upon herself, 
until medical assistance arrives. 

During the first three days after delivery, and 
to a less degree for six days longer, the patient 
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is peculiarly liable to attacks of shivervng, 
which may be brought on by any imdue effort, 
error in diet, or by incautious exposure. An 
attack of shivering, it should be known, is very 
dangerous, as it is almost invariably followed 
by inflammation of some kind — either of the 
breast, the bowels, the womb, the lungs, the 
veins, white leg, rheumatic fever, or other 
mischief equally serious* When the milk is 
suddenly and totally suppressed after an attack 
of shivering, the worst consequences may be 
apprehended. 

The greatest care is therefore necessary to 
keep the patient dry and wann. perfectly free 
from exposure to currents of air, though the 
room should at the same time be duly venti- 
lated and kept of a comfortable temperature ; 
the diet should be mild, cool, chiefly in the 
liquid form, and unmixed with intoxicating 
drinks, except under the conditions named, or 
when ordered by the medical attendant. 

If an attack of shivering come on, means 
must be at once adopted to subdue or shorten 
it by hot applications to the bowels and feet, 
additional bed clothing, copious draughts of 
warm water, or a tumbler of hot lemonade, hot 
sherry and water, or sherry-whey ; the object 
being to induce a free perspiration as quickly 
as possible. Medical aid should be solicited 
without delay. 
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The ordinary consequences of an attack of 
shivering are the following : — 

First. — ^The sudden stoppage of the dea/a&mg 
discharges (called the Lochia) before the time 
when they ought naturally to cease. 

Second. — Sudden stoppage of the supply of 
milky which it is very difficult to restore. 

Third. — InfiamTnation and abscess of the 
hreasty by which the whole gland may be 
destroyed, and rendered ever after useless. 

Fourth. — Infta/m/mation of the womb, which 
often ends fatally within a few days; or if not 
so, assumes the form of chronic disease of this 
organ, which continues to exist throughout life, 
and sometimes merges in tumour or cancer. 
Infecundity, also, is a common consequence of 
this. 

Fifth. — Swelling of the womb, which con- 
sists in obstruction of blood, causing persistent 
enlargement of the blood-vessels, relaxation of 
tissue, overweight of the womb, and consequent 
prolapsus, which, as already stated, may prove a 
torment throughout a long life. Infecundity is 
liable to ensue upon this accident also. 

Sixth. — Irregular discharges of blood, called 
passive hcem^orrhage ; proftise monthly dis- 
charges; the whites; ulceration of the womb ; 
bodily weakness ; green sickness ; and heart 
disease. This also is a cause of infecundity. 
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Seventh.— Tf^ife leg; persistent enlarge- 
ment of the veins of the lower limbs ; ulcers or 
eruptions of the legs which are difficult to heal ; 
lameness and partial paralysis; dropsical limbs. 

Eighth. — Hysterical affections — even in those 
who have never experienced such aihnents 
before ; unevenness of temper ; strange fancies 
and appetites; eccentricities sometimes merging 
in insanity. 

Ninth. — Painful menstruation; barren- 
ness ; liability to more serious, often malignant, 
diseases at the change of life 

Tenth. — Child-bed inflammation (puerperal 
peritonitis), which often proves fatal in the spa<;e 
of three or four days, spite of any treatment 
hitherto devised, whether active or passive, 
soothing, stimulating, or corrective. This com- 
plaint is also eminently susceptible of commu- 
nication to others by contagion. 

Another accident liable to occur after delivery 
is milk fever. This usually happens on the 
third or fourth day; and for the most part is 
caused by imdue exposure, or by the use of linen 
not properly dry and aired. It is sometimes 
ushered in by an attack of shivering, and 
followed, after two or three hours, by a feverish 
heat of the whole body, thirst, sometimes nausea 
and vomiting, over-distension, with pain of the 
abdomen, heat and throbbing of the breasts, 
hurried breathing, and agitation. 
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Such an accession of symptoms always neces* 
sitates the assistance of a medical practitioner, 
who should be summoned without delay. In 
the event, however, of medical aid not being 
speedily available, the patient may take with 
safety and benefit an emetic of mustard and 
water — a teaspoonful of mustard being mixed 
with a cup of warm water, followed by 
repeated draughts of warm water until free 
vomiting is induced. After this shall have 
acted freely, and no medical aid forthcoming, a 
dose .of castor oU may be given with perfect 
safety. The breasts also may be fomented with 
hot water, or hot poppy-head water, and covered 
with cotton wool, wadding, or warm flannels. 

Puerperal fever — (child-bed fever) is the 
most dangerous and the most frequently fatal 
of all the diseases of this class to which a lying-in 
woman is liable, and demands more than any 
other accident, with the exception of flooding 
and convulsion, the prompt assistance of medical 
skill It commonly sets in on the first or second 
day, sometimes on the third, fourth, or fifth, but 
very seldom later than the eighth day, so that 
after the ninth day it is scarcely ever seen. It 
comes on with violent shivering, followed by 
intense heat, pain and confusion of the head, 
great tenderness and swelling of the bowels, 
with exquisite pain all over, which very soon 
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renders the patient unable to move in the 
slightest degree in any direction, or to bear the 
least weight, even that of a sheet, on the 
abdomen. 

Further details of this disease need not be 
mentioned, as it will be evident that such a 
complaint can only be managed by the skilful 
physician, whose aid must be solicited without 
delay. 

Child-bed women are subject to an eruptive 
disease called the pv/rples, consisting of groups ' 
of dark red pimples, mixed with small white 
blisters not larger than a millet seed, containing 
a clear liquid which sometimes oozes out and 
dries into a crust or scurf on the surface. It is on 
account of its resemblance, in size, to a millet seed 
that this complaint has received also the name 
of miUary fever. The eruption first appears on 
the neck, then on the chest, back of the neck, 
insides of the arms, and later on other parts of 
the body. It is generally accompanied with 
slight fever, tightness of the skin, discomfort, 
anxiety and sense of oppression, achings of the 
limbs and back, and abundant acid perspiration. 

This complaint is generally caused by error 
in diet or an over elevated temperature of the 
room, too much bed-clothing, or the abuse of 
stimulating foods and drinks, such as strong 
coffee, soups, beer, wine, and spirits. 
P 
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The form of affection here noticed is not 
dangerous, and may be remedied by simplifying 
the diet and withdrawing all stimulating food 
and beverages, causing the patient to live en- 
tirely on semi-liquid preparations of farinaceous 
articles, with water and weak tea for drink. 
Aperient medicine also may be serviceable. 

Injlammation and pimples of the nipples 
are commonly caused by a scanty secretion, or 
by a bad quality of the milk, and are extremely 
painful, often obliging the mother to discontinue 
nursing, on account of the intense suffering 
which the act of suckling occasions. Although 
quite superficial at the commencement, they 
soon sink more deeply into the nipple, and 
assume the form of ulcerative cracks, which, if 
not arrested, may destroy the nipple altogether. 
Every application of the child's mouth serves to 
iiggravate the mischief. 

The first remedial measure to be adopted is 
the removal of the milk through the medium of 
an artificial teat and shield, so that the mouth 
x)f the child may be kept from contact with the 
nipple, until the parts shaU have become quite 
healed. The healing process may be accelerated 
by the application to the ulcerated parts, several 
times a day, of a weak solution of nitrate of 
silver (two grains of the salt to an ounce of 
distilled water) ; or by an ounce of lime water 
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added to an ounce of linseed oil, with one dram 
of prussic acid; or the ointment of red precipi- 
tate; or a lotion of sugar of ledlfl (one dram of 
the salt to half a pint of rain water). The 
mother or nurse should live on a mild farinaceous 
diet, abstain from stimulants, and take aperien* 
medicine if needful 

Sudden and unlooked-for death is an awful 
event under all circumstances, but in scarcely 
any is it so truly appalling as when it occurs to a 
pregnant or lying-in woman, and especially on 
the occasion of her first confinement. Buoyed 
with hopes and anticipations brighter and loftier 
than any the heart has previously experienced, 
the sudden removal of a young wife, perhaps a 
few minutes after a lively and cheering conver- 
sation, creates a blank in the little sphere she 
leaves, the sombreness whereof words would fail 
to convey an adequate idea. 

Every one has heard more or less of the 
dangers of childbearing, and most people are 
aware that serious accidents may happen in any 
case; but how few there are who can bring 
themselves to beUeve in the possibility of such 
a mischance as applicable in their individual 
case. Yet is there no single condition among 
the common current of physiological changes 
under which sudden death occurs so frequently 
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as in childbearing. All wives are alike exposed 
to the same danger, and no one may confidently 
calculate upon a fortunate issue, however pro- 
mising the conditions may seem to be. 

Sudden death may happen to any woman 
in any stage of pregnancy, but especially during 
the last three months, from causes which no 
medical man can foresee or control Trivial 
accidents — such as a fall, a false step, the jolting 
of a carriage, or strong mental perturbation-may 
cause laceration, or, by determination of blood 
upon this organ, uterine apoplexy, resulting m 
rupture of blood-vessels, and consequent internal 
haemorrhage sufficient to cause death in a few 
hours, or even in a few minutes, without any 
external manifestation of mischief whatever. It 
is true such accidents occur for the most part to 
persons of delicate conformation ; but howevei 
closely the medical man may have inquired into 
natural physical peculiarity, it is impossible that 
any one, however profound his knowledge, or 
extensive his experience, can with certainty fore- 
tell such an occurrence. 

It is known from experience that, imder cer- 
tain conditions, the unborn infant may continue 
to live for some time after the death of its 
tnother. K, therefore, a fatal result dccur from 
some sudden and unforeseen cause, during the 
last months of pregnancy — say after the end of 
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the sixth month, or during labour, whether from 
haemorrhage, apoplexy, convulsion, or external 
violence, it becomes a question as to whether it 
may be desirable to extricate the child by means 
of operation, with a view to secure its inde- 
pendent existence. Such procedure has been 
practised with success sufficiently often to justify 
its repetition, provided it shall have been ascer- 
tained with certainty that life is really extinct 
in the mother, and especially if it be found also, 
on inquiry, that the infant still lives — a point 
on which there is no great difficulty to become 
satisfied. 

Of course any positive and immediate certainty 
as to whether death has reaUy taken place to one 
apparently dead recently, it is not in the power of 
inexperienced persons to arrive at ; and even were 
it known that the person ft in reality dead, such 
an operation as that now alluded to would neither 
be practicable nor justifiable by the unskilled, 
nor even by the most practised midwife. These 
remarks are offered with a view to impress the 
inexperienced with the importance of soliciting, 
without the least delay, the counsel of a medical 
man in all such cases, and never to allow the 
mere semblance of death in his absence to pre- 
vent the adoption of every possible means to 
restore vitality. A deep faint, — ^what is called 
deadly faintness, — ^is so like death, and may be so 
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prolonged, as to deceive the most experienced. 
"The total absence/' says an author of eminence, 
'' of every external sign of vitality — cessation of 
the arterial pulsations and of the heart, suspen- 
sion of respiration, death-like paleness of the face 
and lips, coldness and insensibility of the limbs 
and entire body, rigidity of the limbs and falling 
of the jaw — ogives no positive assurance of death. 
The only positive signs of death are those of 
putrefaction — that is to say, the presence of 
patches of discoloration of a bluish or greenish 
tint on different parts of the body, and a foetid 
odour peculiar to mortahty." 

In case of apparent death, therefore, the woman 
should be laid on her back, with the head slightly 
raised, her clothes loosened, pure air admitted, 
the temperature of the room moderated, the 
body rubbed with flannels moistened with 
turpentine, or chloroform, or mustard, and 
enemas administered, consisting of turpentine 
mixed with gruel. Strong ammonia (smelling 
salts) should be applied to the nostrils, and the 
palms of the hands and soles of the feet rubbed 
with a brush — all to be done promptly and per- 
severingly, but with gentleness. Should the 
medical attendant be present, he would do well 
to inject, from time to time, into the stomach, 
by means of a stomach-pump, a cup of warm 
coffee (at a temperature of 100** Fahr.), mixed 
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with a tablespoonful of brandy and a teaspoonful 
of sal volatile. Galvanism is a most potent aid, 
and should be practised with vigorous friction 
over the muscles of the chest and around the 
situation of the diaphragm, one pole of the 
battery being applied to the spine. Should any 
respiratory movements respond to these appli- 
ances, the efforts ought to be perseveringly 
continued for a long time — even for six or 
twelve hours, or longer, if required 

In cases of sudden death, or of deep prostration 
accompanied with loss of consciousness, it is a 
common practice to resoi*t at once to bleeding, 
which has not seldom been done by persons alto- 
gether unskilled in the healing art. The nurse, 
or whoever else may be present, wiU be perfectly 
justified in strenuously opposing such a proce- 
dure, and should on no account allow it to be 
done unless sanctioned by a medical practitioner. 
In fact, the loss of power and of consciousness 
may have arisen from the escape of blood having 
taken place already, so that further bleeding 
by another channel would only tend to complete 
the ruin. The only conditions which can justify, 
even a medical man, in the use of the lancet 
are apoplexy, convulsion, and a highly plethoric 
state of the vessels, known by bloatedness and 
a purple tint of the features, distension of the 
veins about the neck, temples, and head, and 
suffusion and starting of the eveballs. 
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Under all circumstances the operation of 
blood-letting should only be practised or sanc- 
tioned by a medical man. 

An operation having been decided upon, the 
<;hild ought to be promptly removed by the 
Caesarean method, with the same exercise of 
skill and caution as though the woman were 
certainly alive; the wound being made secure 
with sutures and straps, and every provision 
practised to meet the possible contingency of 
haemorrhage. Directions for resuscitating the 
child will be found in Chanter lY. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE NUKSK 



The best nurse for an infant is its own mother. 
This is the rule, to which there are some excep- 
tions. Every mother who is in the enjoyment 
of health, with an average strength of body, and 
a sufficient supply of milk of suitable quality, 
should nourish her own child. This is the most 
natural, as it contributes most to the preservation 
of her own bodily health and contentment ; it is 
also a duty, because she possesses the means 
best adapted for securing a healthy and orderly 
development of the iafant, and which, far better 
than any other mode of feeding, fortifies the 
child's system agaiQst the encroachment and 
ravages of disease. The mother (says a noted 
author), who, from the mere love of gaiety, of 
pleasurable iadulgence, or iadolence, refuses to 
perform this sacred duty, having at the same 
time the proper aptitude for nursing, does not 
deserve the name of mother, nor is she worthy 
to have a child. 
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When, from absence of the required quali- 
fications, it is found that the mother is unable 
to nurse, the next best thing to be done, speaking 
in a physiological sense, is to procure a healthy 
wet-nurse. K this be impracticable, then the 
medical attendant should be requested to sketch 
out a suitable dietary code, which ought to be as 
stringently adhered to as his injunctions should 
be observed in the administration of remedies 
during a dangerous illness. 

That the breast milk, especially that furnished 
by the child's own mother, is better adapted than 
any other kind of sustenance for the health and 
growth of the body in infancy, is proved by 
observation. An infant judiciously nursed by 
its own mother to the age of twelve months or 
longer, is stronger in health and more favourably 
developed, both in body and mind, than one 
who receives this kind of nourishment during a 
shorter period, provided always that the mother 
is every way fitted for the duty. 

Taking the average of a considerable number 
of observations bearing on this subject, the 
results are seen to occur nearly in the following 
order: An infant suckled by a healthy mother, 
without the addition or necessity of any other 
food besides the breast-milk, to the age of 
twelve months, is better conditioned than one 
so nourished only to nine months; while the 
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last-named enjoys a better state of health and 
development than one suckled, though effi- 
ciently, only to six months. The infant who 
has to be weaned still earlier, is inferior to 
either of the preceding, and the unfortunate 
creature who is subjected to hand-feeding from 
birth is in a worse condition still. 

It is not here intended to be asserted that it 
is impossible to bring up a child healthily from 
birth by means of artificial feeding. A properly 
selected regimen, suitable to the child's tempe- 
rament and digestive powers, with every acces- 
sory requisite, may be made to succeed to entire 
satisfaction. The observations from which the 
preceding results are deduced were confined to 
the children of the working classes, who have 
seldom the means of procuring the needful 
medical counsel to direct them in emergencies 
of deprivation, — who have none to advise them 
but neighbours, perhaps not wiser than they; 
nor have they the means of carrying out the 
physician's instructions, if perchance obtained 
Advice to them on such a subject is like succour- 
ing the pennyless by simply telling them to get 
themselves clothed and fed. 

Hand-feeding, however, as any other mode of 
dieting among the poor, is generally misunder- 
stood. Judicious breast-nursing, even when the 
supply is plentiful; or a mixture of breast- 
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nursing and hand-feeding in cases of a defective 
supply; or the selection of food suitable for an 
infant where the natural supply is wanting 
altogether — all are alike mysteries to the un- 
taught and incurious. 

There is no doubt that the great majority of 
mothers are sufficiently strong and healthy to 
nurse their own children; those who are by 
nature disqualified being indeed comparatively 
few. Yet a considerable number, possessing the 
necessary physical qualifications, with an earnest 
desire to perform this duty, do not succeed. It is 
not rare, for instance, to see a healthy woman, 
with a plentiful supply of good milk, unsuccessful 
in her eflforts to satisfy her infant, who pines and 
frets continually, day by day wasting and 
drooping; becoming diseased, and finally sink- 
ing, it may be said, of starvation in the midst 
of plenty. The common cause of these disasters 
is to be found in the want of knowing how to 
distribute judiciously the bounty which has been 
so liberally furnished. 

A plentiful supply of tyiiIV is not the only 
requisite for a good nurse. Careful regulation 
of diet and general regimen, open air exercise, 
and tranquillity of mind, are essential to the 
elimination of the proper lacteal elements; 
whilst further care is needed in order to allow 
time for these elements to arrange them- 
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selves in the breast before the milk is allowed 
to be taken. She who has only a scanty supply, 
well managed, is often better able to satisfy 
her infant and secure its healthy development 
than one who has an abundance, given injudi- 
ciously. The following novel and apposite 
remarks bearing on this subject have been kindly 
famished, at my earnest entreaty, by a friend 
interested and leisurely engaged in this field of 
inquiry. The results of his labours are still in 
manuscript and incomplete, but may, it is hoped, 
be furnished hereafter : — 

"The breast should never be allowed to be 
sucked before it is full. The milk is not 
matured, and therefore not fitted for nourish- 
ment, until it has fully distended the breast. 
After the milk has been secreted by the milk- 
vessels, and during its lodgment in the recep- 
tacles, certain changes take place in it by which 
it is made wholesome and nutritious. The 
precise nature of these changes it may be difficult 
to explain. They may consist in the admixture 
of subsidiaiy secretions, or in some electrical or 
vitalising process; but certain it is that the 
milk drawn from a breast which is only half or 
quarter filled does not possess the same nutri- 
tive properties as that furnished by the same 
breast when full, and is more or less indigestible. 

"For example, milk drawn from the full breast 
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of a healthy nurse, say one or two months aftei 
delivery, contains about two and a half per cent 
of cream. K placed imder the microscope before 
separation has commenced, the whole field is 
occupied by a thick arrangement of oil globules 
floating in a hazy fluid. Each globule is distinct 
and separate. The globules are of various 
dimensions, the largest beiag about six to ten 
times the size of the smallest. If poured into 
a third-inch glass tube six inches long, the whole 
of the separable cream will be found to have risen 
to the surface in twenty-four hours. The milk 
below the cream, then called blue milk, is less 
densely opaque than before the ascension of the 
cream. Its opacity is v/niform, unbrolcen; there 
is 710 sediment; but, on the contrary, the lowest 
quarter inch of the tube is occupied by a stratum 
of fluid which is much less opaque than the rest, 
caused probably by the subsidence of soluble 
neutral salts displacing the proteine elements. 

"The milk drawn from the same healthy 
breast, commenciag fifteen to thirty minutes 
after it has been emptied, and the process beiag 
repeated every twenty or thirty minutes for 
three hours, contains no more than one or one 
and a half per cent of cream ; the blue mUk is 
soon broken and fiocculent, and deposits an 
earthy sediment Seen under the microscope, 
the oil globules are much less abundant, more or 
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less mixed with mucous cells, discrete or aggre- 
gated, with tubular casts like those seen in some 
forms of renal disease. 

" It is evident, therefore, that the milk under- 
goes, during its accumulation in the receptacles 
of the breast, a species of digestion or lactification, 
which appears necessary to fit it for the purposes 
of nutrition. 

" The length of time required for the secretion 
of a full breast of milk, and its due lactification, 
is from two to three hours— two hours during 
the first month after delivery, two and a half 
during the second month, and for the most part 
three hours afterwards. K the child, therefore, 
be applied to the breast before the due accumu- 
lation and preparation of the milk shall have 
been accomplished, it imbibes an article which is 
more or less faulty and innutritions."* 

There is a remarkable correspondence between 
the process of digestion in the infant and the 
time required for the preparation of the needful 
supply in the nurse. The digestion of a full 
meal of healthy breast milk taken by an infant 
requires at least two to three hours, according to 
its age, as indicated in the preceding paragraphs. 
If the child become restless and fretful before the 
lapse of this period, the probability is that such 
discomfort does not arise from hunger, but from 
some other cause. If the breast be not filled 

* From the author^s remarks elsewhere. 
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when this restlessness begins, means should be 
adopted to pacify and tranquillise the child until 
the proper time of feeding arrives, the breast 
meal being duly prepared. 

Spite of this obvious and most natural relation 
between the real wants of the child and the 
timely supply of its proper food, every manifes- 
tation of restlessness or discomfort — whether 
arising from coldness of the limbs, oppressive 
heat, irritation of clothing, or any other cause — 
is sought to be appeased by recourse to suckling, 
without regard to the existing state of the breast, 
or the length of time which may have elapsed 
since the previous meaL Given in this irregular 
manner, the milk of the most healthy mother, 
however good and abundant the supply, becomes 
innutritions and unsatisfying; yet, impressed 
with the idea that the child does not get enough, 
the nurse has recourse again and again to the 
breast or to hand-feeding, which usually has the 
effect of aggravating the mischief. The child, 
mider these difficulties, becomes a dyspeptic in 
earliest infancy, — ^troubled with flatulence, sour- 
ness of stomach, bloated abdomen, vomitings, 
diarrhoea or costiveness, wasting, convulsions, 
and may die exhausted, even in the absence of 
organic disease. As before hinted, the nurse 
of comparatively feeble frame, with only a 
moderate supply of milk which she knows how 
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to dispose of to the best advantage, succeeds in 
satisfying and securing the healthy and orderly 
growth of her child much better than she of 
robust health, and with an overflowing supply 
which she squanders recklessly and without 
judgment. 

Scantness of milk, therefore, does not of itself 
disqualify a mother from nursing. Though 
feeble, if she be free from disease, and such 
milk as she has be of good quality, she may 
continue to nurse, assisting with other food 
at measured intervals. If the secretion be 
not free enough to fill her breast in two or 
three hours, then let the child be fed upon 
milk and water, or pure coVs milk or other 
food, according to its age, and the breast given 
at the next meal-time. If coVs milk should 
not be suitable, water arrowroot with cream, 
or barley, or groat-gruel with milk or cream, 
or other food, may be substituted. In this 
manner hand-feeding and breast-feeding, given 
alternately, may be employed with success for 
any required length of time. Acting after 
these instructions, a mother having a defective 
secretion, the material being of proper quality, 
instead of weaning at three or six months, 
may often be able to continue her eflforts nine 
or twelve months with the most satisfactory 
results, and without injury to herself. 

a 
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It would be a mistake, however, to recom- 
mend a continuance of the nursing efforts by 
one whose milk is much more defective than 
this, inasmuch as its properties begin to be im- 
paired by other agencies, which it is necessary 
to notice. Milk, for instance, which has been too 
long in the breast, say twelve to twenty hours, 
loses its nutritive properties, and becomes rancid 
and nauseous. If, therefore, the secretion be 
so slow and scanty as to require this length of 
time to fill the breast, it may be considered that 
the material is of bad quality and should not 
be used. Even those mothers who are healthv 
and vigorous, having milk in abimdance, if by 
any chance it be allowed to lodge too long in 
the breast, it becomes altered in quality and 
disorders the child's digestion. Persons of this 
class merely require to be impressed with the 
importance of regular nursing, or periodical 
drawing ; while those whose supply is so small 
as to require a period of nine or twelve hours 
or more to fill the breast, should be recom- 
mended to wean. 

The practice of allowing the infant to hang 
on the breast during the whole night, as is 
often done, is very faulty and uncalled for. It 
is commonly alleged by mothers that the child 
will not rest unless it has the nipple in its 
mouth. This habit is created by irregular 
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nursing at the onset The infant, it properly 
nursed during the day, has naturally less incli- 
nation to feed during the night than at other 
times. If, for instance, five full meals are 
given during the day — between the hours of 
seven a.m. and nine p.m. — ^the breast being full 
each time, the infant will not as a rule require 
more than once feeding during the night; and 
if quite healthy, and made clean and comfort- 
able, will often sleep composedly the whole 
night without feeding at all — ^requiring only a 
change of posture once or twice. 

It is greatly to be regretted that many mothers 
among the labouring classes are obHged to earn 
a livelihood, and not seldom even to support 
an entire family, by working away from home. 
Theirs is a life of inconceivable hardship, borne 
with a measure of patient endurance which is 
truly marvellous. Pursuing her avocations until 
within a few days, sometimes up to the day of 
her confinement, the poor mother is compelled 
by poverty to resmne her duties in the course of 
three, six, or eight days after, when she ought 
still to be in bed and carefully tended. Her 
toil begins at six a.m., and ends at from six to 
eight p.m., and she is thus employed day after 
day, a portion of Saturday afternoon and Sunday 
being the only times at her own disposal for 
domestic duties and reposa 
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The infant in the meantime is managed 
probably by a child, if there happen to be one 
of the same family old enough for such duty, 
that is, from seven to ten years of age — still too 
yoimg for other more profitable employment. 
Sometimes the charge falls to the share of an 
aged mother ; but more frequently perhaps, in 
very young families, the child is consigned to 
the caxe of a stranger whose services axe engaged 
on the lowest possible terms — often a great 
misfortune for the nursling. The luxury of a 
breast-meal is enjoyed at five or six in the 
morning, again at noon if the place of employ- 
ment be not too distant, and at night. In the 
intervals, the infant is fed upon such food as 
may be at hand, and especially on those articles 
which are found best to gratify its taste or 
the most readily to allay its cravings. Any 
prescribed regimen is seldom adhered to, the 
diet being often of the most improper and 
miscellaneous kind — ^tea, coflfee, potatoes, pieces 
of animal food, sweetmeats, artificial teats — 
anything that may be available. If restless or 
discontented, quiescence is procured by means 
of opiate cordials or gin. At night when the 
mother returns, the child, with a voracious 
appetite for its natural aliment, enjoyed under 
the inefi^ble gratification of the maternal 
warmth, sucks with greedy haste to repletion 
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and sickness, and very often as a consequence, 
the whole meal is rejected as soon as taken. 
Then succeeds a new hunger which the mother 
has not tiie means of appeasing. Tet, to gratify 
or tranquillise, recourse is again and again had 
to the nipple, to which the creature clings 
like a leech, imbibing an innutritions and 
unsatisfying, because unmatured food. Thus 
the whole night is passed in a succession of 
short sleeps, fits of screaming from colic or 
spasm, and ineffectual nursing, the pitiable 
mother passively sinking under exhaustion from 
want of rest and the vital drain she sustains. 
Refreshed or not, however, she must rise at five 
to prepare for work. 

Intimately acquainted as I am with the do- 
mestic difficulties and privations of the poor, I 
know of no hardship at all comparable to this ; 
nor am I acquainted, judging from the few facts 
at command, with any social misfortune more 
prolific of mortality in infancy, or more produc- 
tive of an equal measure of disease, deformity, 
and imbecility, as occur under the influence of 
this eviL It is doubtful if the bounty of the 
benevolent has ever been devoted to a purpose 
so truly charitable and Christianlike as that of 
enabling necessitous mothers to remain in their 
legitimate sphere, and to attend duly to the 
wants of their children. In the whole range of 
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animal existence— from the highest, below inaa, 
to the lowest reptile— there is not an instance 
found of such utter neglect and destitution and 
helplessness of the young, as in the case of the 
infant of the necessitous poor. 

Weaning. — ^The proper time for weaning is 
when the child has attained about the age of 
twelve months. If the supply of milk be ample 
at this date, and the diild plump, contented, 
and prospering^nursing may be continued longer. 
But, should failure of supply occur before this 
period, and especially if the child show signs 
of impaired nutrition — restlessness, fretful- 
ness, disordered digestion, flabbiness of flesh, 
wasting, — then weaning may be earlier re- 
quired — even at eight or nine months, oi 
earUer than this. 

In cases where the supply of milk becomes 
prematurely deficient, or depraved in quality, it 
may be desirable, before deciding upon weaning, 
to try to restore and increase it by such mea- 
sures, dietary and medicinal, as are known by 
experience to have been effective in similar 
emergencies. The remedies most effectual for 
such purposes are some of the preparations of 
iron — the carbonate, the wine, and the metallic 
powder — called Qudvenne's iron. Of the car- 
bonate, as much as will lie on a sixpence, or 
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two grains of Qu^venne's iron, or a dessert to a 
tablespoonful of the wine of iron (steel wine) 
in water, may be taken three times a day. 
These preparations, and the doses of them 
named, may be used with safety for almost any 
length of time, due care being taken to use 
aperients when required, as all chalybeates are 
constipating. The object may be further pro- 
moted by drinking infusions of anise or fennel 
seeds, a strong infusion of borage, decoction of 
marsh-mallows, or infusion of arrach, — all quite 
harmless in any quantity. Cod liver oil, if well 
tolerated, may also prove very beneficial. 

Although, as was already stated, the great 
majority oi mothers are able duly to nourish 
their own oflfspring, some certainly do not possess 
the necessary qualification for this office. In 
some cases, from reasons not easily understood, 
the secretion of milk does not take place at all; 
and in others, ceases soon after its appearance. 
Occasionally a mother is met with who, although 
healthy, and the parent of several healthy chil- 
dren, has not been able to furnish a breast-meal 
to one of them. In some the breast glands 
are so injured by abscesses as to be quite useless ; 
while in others, although secreting milk plenti- 
fully, the breast is rendered equally unavailable 
by absence or a defective state of. the nipple, la 
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cases of natural constitutional weakness also, or 
on account of profuse hsemorrhages, after child- 
bed fevers and inflammations, or from starvation, 
anxiety, or trouble, the secretion of milk will 
entirely cease. But besides these uncontrollable 
causes of failure, there are certain pathological 
conditions and moral agencies which render a 
woman unfit for nursing. 

For instance, one possessing the scrofulous or 
consumptive habit strongly marked, should not 
be a wet-nurse — even to her own child ; and 
some forms of skin diseases, tendencies to 
abscesses, and to what are called scorbutic afifec- 
tions, are sufficient to disqualify. It is far better 
for the ofifspring of such mothers that they 
be hand-fed, than that they should imbibe a 
diseased nutriment. 

Persons addicted to the use of beer, wine, or 
spirits, as a daily habit, are not suitable for 
nurses. Akoholic liquors, habitually used, not 
only impair the quality of the milk, but infuse 
into the child's system, through this medium, a 
principle which is persistently injurious. There 
is truth in the popular belief that the moral and 
physical nature of the infant is materially in- 
fluenced by the breast-food of its nurse, to whom 
it becomes more or less assimilated. It is com- 
monly believed, and not without reason, that 
the nursling of an intemperate or diseased nurse 
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as well as the progeny of an intemperate father 
or mother, is liable to exhibit, in adult, life, a 
proneness to intemperate habits, and is not 
seldom intellectually feeble, or even idiotic. 
Women of violent temper, subject to paroxysms 
of passion or to fits of despondency, and they 
whose misfortunes occasion intense grief, are 
alike unfitted for the office of nursing. 

In the selection of a wet-nurse the above- 
named conditions should be had in view. And, 
in addition, as foster-nurses are chiefly supplied 
from among the unmarried, who have been led 
astray by dissipated characters, particular atten- 
tion should be paid to the existence of specific 
disease. The best evidence of freedom from 
taint of this kind is to be found in the mother s 
perfect health — her freedom from cutaneous 
eruptions, from sore throat and other mucous 
affections; having a cheerful and contented 
expression, a healthily-tinted skin, clear voice, 
sound teeth, sweet breath, and healthy functions. 
Her infant should be found to be plump, rounded, 
contented; with smooth skin, clean mouth, 
unobstructed nostrils — all without having re- 
quired any food besides that of the breast, and 
not having needed medical treatment. Should 
there still remain any doubt as to her suitable- 
ness, the testimony of a medical man as to the 
nutritive properties of the milk should be 
solicited. 
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The following simple tests have been recom- 
mended for the purpose of distinguishing the 
quality of breast-milk : Let a drop of the milk 
to be tried, fall upon the finger nail, well cleaned, 
and held in a slanting direction, so that the 
milk may run gently off. If it leave on the 
nail a whitish uniform trace, it is of good 
quality ; but if the trace be streaked or yetlowisk, 
it is otherwise. Again, let two or three drops 
of the milk fall upon the surface of a tumbler of 
pure water, in separate places. If each drop 
equally diffuse itself, forming a slight uniform 
haze, slowly disappearing, it is of good quality ; 
but if of imeven density, or streaky, or nebulous, 
its quality may be doubted. 'Hiese tests are 
not to be implicitly relied upon, but in the 
absence of others they may be allowed to have 
some importance. 

The diet of a wet-nurse, whether she be the 
child^s own mother or a stranger, should be light, 
unstimulating, more tending to the liquid than 
the solid form, and consisting, especially in 
early infancy, more largely of milk and farina- 
ceous than of solid animal food. She ought, if 
possible, to abstain entirely from intoxicatmg 
drinks, unless these be specially ordered. Nurses 
often claim a supply of beer as necessary to 
their well-being and to a due supply of milk. 
As a general rule, it may be confidently asserted 
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that this is a mistake, as a healthy nurse does 
not require such assistance. An exception to 
the rigid observance of total abstmence may be 
made in some instances when light home-brewed 
beer, only moderately hopped, and quite new, 
cau be procured. If she become feeble, or in 
any degree exhausted by the drain upon the 
system, a moderate allowance of such an article 
may b6 permitted; but the hard, tart beer 
commonly met with, very often injures the 
quality of the milk, making the nurse too heavy 
in sleep and creating an inaptitude for exercise. 
Should the use of Ught beer fail to accompUsh 
the desired object, recourse may then be had to 
one of the preparations of iron already mentioned, 
or to cod-liver oiL 

One of the best articles for maintaining a due 
supply of milk, is food made in any shape from 
barley. Hencei beer has the effect of augmenting 
the supply; but, as before stated, that which is 
commonly obtained, although it may sometimes 
increase the quantity, it generally impairs its 
quality, and is on other accounts, just indicated, 
objectionable. Simple home-brewed beer, taken 
while it is yet only partially fermented, before 
the whole of th^ yeast is worked out of it ; and 
wort, which is the decoction of malt unfermented, 
are perhaps more efficacious in augijaenting the 
supply of milk, without . materially impairini? 
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its quality, than anything else, except chaly- 
beates. Gruel or puddings made of barley have 
an excellent efifect, and soups intended for 
nurses may have this article boiled with them. 
In the matter of food it may be stated generally, 
that farinaceous articles are better adapted for 
nurses than strong flesh meats, though these also 
should be taken in suitable quantity. 

It will easily be gathered from what has been 
already said, what ought to be the daily dietary 
code of a wet-nurse, and of course of a nursing 
mother. It may be mentioned, however, that 
strong coflee is not good either for breakfast or 
the evening meal. Tea may be taken at either 
of these times, but not strong, and always plenti- 
fully mixed with cream or good milk. Cocoa is 
far more suitable on either occasion, so also is 
boiled bread and milk, and equally so oat-meal 
porridge and milk. A rasher of fat bacon, or 
eggs, may be added to the usual solid fare. 
Luncheon may consist of a cup of cocoa, or 
chicken or veal soup, with bread and butter or 
biscuits. Dinner should always be a mid-day 
meal^ and ought to be simple and nutritious, 
consisting of animal food, occasionally white fish, 
with a moderate quantity of roasted potatoes 
and vegetables, with farinaceous puddings in any 
quantity. But foods which are hard of digestion 
should be avoided — such are pork, veal, goose. 
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salmon, mackerel, dried fish, and some others. 
The tea-meal may be similar to the breakfast ; 
and if supper be taken, it should consist of 
barley gruel, boiled milk with bread, oat-meal 
porridge, arrowroot, &c. 

In concluding this subject it may briefly be 
stated : 

First. — ^That an infant at the breast should 
not need suckling oftener than every two hours 
during the first four to eight weeks, and once 
in three hours afterwards : during the night it 
should not be required oftener than every four 
to six hours. 

Second. — ^That a mother or wet nurse should 
not offer the breast until it is filled with milk, 
as the quality of the milk is unfit for nutrition 
before it has accumulated in sufficient quantity 
to distend the breast. Should the secretion 
be so slow as not to distend the breast before 
the end of eight to twelve horns, it may be 
concluded that the article is not sufficiently 
nutritious, and should not be given at all. 

Third. — K at the end of three hours the 
breast is not yet filled, and the child show 
signs of hunger, some other food of suitable 
kind must be given, and the breast offered only 
when it is ready. 

Fourth. — ^In some women, especially those 
of spare habit of body and highly nervous 
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temperament, the breast is naturally so small 
as not to be capable of holding sufficient to 
satisfy the child at the end of three hours, 
although fully distended. In such cases addi- 
tional food is required. This additional food 
should always be given, either at the beginning 
of the meal before the breast, or else after the 
child has emptied one breast and before the 
other is oflFered,— one breast at least being 
reserved for the completion of the meaL The 
quantity of such food required cannot be stated 
as a rule, but may be ascertained by a little 
experience : its quality, whether consisting of 
cow's milk, or farinaceous food, or of both com- 
bined, should be such as may be administered 
through a feeding bottle. 

Fifth. — On the other hand, if the secretion of 
milk be so abundant as to distend the breast 
before the child becomes himgry, the breast 
should be a little relieved by means of drawing, 
and not be forced upon the child before its appe- 
tite returns. 

Sixth. — ^If the child become restless shortly 
after naving taken a full meal, it must be borne 
in mind that, if there have been no vomiting, 
such restlessness cannot be caused by hunger, 
theretore it would be unwise and most improper 
to attempt to appease it by giving either the 
breast or other food. Attention should be 
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directed to its dress, the heat of its body, the 
temperature of the apartment, and the possi- 
bility of encroaching disease. 

Seventh. — In the case of hand-feeding alone, 
if the food given fail to satisfy, and the child^s 
dress, the heat of its body, and all other sur- 
romiding conditions be fomid faultless; then 
it may be presumed that the creature may 
be suffering from indigestion consequent upon* 
unsuitable food, and the diet must be changed. 
Certain simple remedies may also be given 
which will be indicated in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE NURSLINO. 



The first and most essential services demanded 
for the new-bom child, after its reception by 
the nurse, consist in the adoption of means for 
maintaining the warmth of the body, and 
preventing the too sudden reduction of its tem- 
perature. At the moment of birth the heat of 
the whole frame, as well outside as within, is at 
least 98°. The instantaneous transition from so 
elevated a medium to an atmosphere 30 to 50 
degrees lower, is calculated to produce a most 
powerful impression on so tender an organism. 
It is not improbable that sudden death, or 
serious mischief at least, may happen from 
incautious exposure during the first few minutes 
after birth, occasioned by the shrinking and 
closure of the orifices of the skin which the 
application of extreme cold is liable to induce, 
and the consequent rush of blood upon the deep 
organs, by which the great vessels become 
literally choked up, and the reactionary forces 
of the heart overpowered. 
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It is trae a new source of animal heat becomes 
established so soon as the creature begins to 
breathe. During its unborn existence the heat 
as well as the nutriment of the child were fur- 
nished ready formed and precisely measured to 
every physical requirement ; whereas, after birth, 
the admission of air into the lungs lights there 
the furnace whose combustion is destined to 
prepare an independent supply of vital warmth 
and nourishment sufficient for all purposes until 
the appointed period of ammal existence shall 
have been accomplished. But the establishment 
of this function has various difficulties and 
obstacles to encounter, which it is the duty of 
those in attendance to search out and obviate. 

Immediately after birth, therefore, the infant 
should be well enveloped in warm flannel and 
placed either in bed near its mother, or within 
the influence of the fire, where it may be 
allowed to remain for fifteen to thirty minutes, 
or longer, before the cleansing processes are com- 
menced. This precaution is especially necessary 
among the poor whose houses in most instances 
are cold and badly appointed for events of this 
kind, and whose assistants are ill fitted for the 
office of nursing-— one unpractised woman hav- 
ing generally the whole of the duties to perform 
imaided, and not unfrequently these services are 
rendered as an act of neighbourly charity. 

H 
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The aforestated injunctions respecting the 
infant having been duly regarded, and the 
mother's immediate wants fully satisfied, the 
cleansing and dressing of the child may next be 
attended to. The first washing is an important 
process. The whole surface of the body must 
be made perfectly clean by means of a sponge 
or flannel and warm water, and should be done 
in the shortest possible space of time. Soap 
should not be used except when absolutely 
necessary, and if used at all, it ought to be of 
the mildest quality, and under no circumstances 
to be applied about the face. 

Most mothers and nurses, however, are aware 
that the child's skin is sometimes coated with 
a condensed mucus which neither water alone, 
nor soap and water, will suffice to remove, 
and yet it is important that this be removed at 
the first washing. In such cases the parts of 
the skin so covered should be well rubbed with 
lard or olive oil ; the whole can then be washed 
off by means of sponging with warm water 
alone. If this coating be left on the skin, it 
soon becomes firmly adherent, and is liable to 
bring on eruptive disease. The skin must be 
wiped perfectly dry by means of a soft towel, a 
moderate degree of friction being used, with 
quick motion and light pressure. 

1 he injurious consequences liable to ensue 
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upon the imperfect performance of this first 
ablution are much more serious than is com- 
monly believed. The patches of skin left 
uncleansed are coated as with an impermeable 
plaster, its pores being thereby blocked up, and 
the function of perspiration in these parts com- 
pletely interrupted. This has the effect not 
only of creating local irritation, but more or less 
of unbalancing the circulation. Under such 
circumstances the child becomes irritable and 
fretful, its orderly repose being disturbed, inter- 
fering seriously also with that of the mother, 
whose milk by loss of rest soon becomes 
materially depraved in quality and rendered 
less nutritious. The baneful eflfects of cordials 
also, which are commonly had recourse to under 
these difficulties, are soon seen in the initiation 
of disordered function, which not seldcnn ends 
in persistent disease. 

Regular and efficient washing is absolutely 
necessary to the health and well-being of 
an infant, and should be systematically done 
morning and evening; the same precautions 
being observed throughout infancy of avoiding 
the application of soap to the face, and especially 
about the eyes, nose, and mouth. 

The best mode of washing an infant is to 
place it in a shallow bath with a depth of a few 
inches of water, at a temperature of 96 degrees. 
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The head and neck are supported by the left 
hand of the nurse, while with a sponge in her 
right she does quickly the washing process from 
head to foot. Should soap be needed, a soap 
basin may be placed near, so that she may, 
from time to time, rub her sponge on its sur- 
face. A little oil or lard should also be in 
readiness, to be used if required. This mode of 
washing is much preferable to that of having 
the child on the lap, and is more expeditious. 
It has the effect also of getting the child accus- 
, tomed to the use of water in the way of bathing. 
After some weeks or months, earlier or later, 
according to the season of the year and the 
strength and health of the child, the tempera- 
ture of the water may be lowered ; and later still 
it may be used at 70 to 80 degrees, but never 
cold during early infancy. Under some condi- 
tions, as when the child's constitution is natu- 
rally feeble, or its circulation languid, with cold 
hands and feet, a little bay salt or sea salt may 
be dissolved in the water ; or, if at the seaside, 
sea water may be preferred once a day at least. 

The washing process completed, the child 
must be habited as expeditiously as possible, 
each article of dress having been previously 
prepared and arranged in order, so that no 
delay need be experienced. 

The ordinary dress of infants as used by the 
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peasantry — and, indeed, by all classes in this 
country — is much too complicated and cum- 
brous. The articles are too numerous, and 
generally too harsh and irritating to the tender 
skin by reason of gathers and rough seams, 
stiffened with starch, often causing painful fric- 
tion about the wrists, neck, head, and elsewhere. 
The labour of dressing, also, is a most serious 
undertaking, even to a nurse well acquainted 
with all the secrets of the garments in vogue ; 
and to the child it must be painfully irksome. 

The first article to be adjusted is the cap, 
which should be put on as soon as the head has 
been wiped dry. The first cap ought to be of thin, 
soft flannel, without creases, and with no offend- 
ing borders ; the pieces, if it consist of more than 
one piece, being joined together, not with rough 
seams but by simple overlapping, and sewn 
together with thread so soft and fine as not to 
be felt It should be made to come well over 
the top of the forehead, and to cover the head 
behind down to the neck. This kind of head- 
dress may be continued one or two months, 
according to the quantity of hair and the season 
of the year. The next cap should be made of 
cotton, of a quality, as to thickness, to suit 
the season, and equally free from creases and 
starch as the first Linen for caps is altogether 
unsuitable. 
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Caps should be worn night and day, the head 
being washed morning and evening in the same 
way as the rest of the body. They may be 
lightened but not discontinued until a crop of 
hair appears in quantity sufficient to protect the 
head, or until the large fontanelle is closed, 
which happens about the age of fourteen or 
sixteen months — earlier or later. 

Of late years it has been the fashion to turn 
children without caps from earliest infancy — 
even from birth. The practice is most unrea- 
sonable and mischievous. The nurse who per- 
sists in the perpetration of this indiscretion on 
her own responsibility ought not to be entrusted 
with the care of a child. 

There are anatomical and sound physiological 
reasons why the head should be artificially pro- 
tected in infancy. From birth to the fourteenth 
month or longer the forepart of the summit of 
the brain is unprotected by bone. The structures 
which separate the brain at this part from the 
external air consist merely of a film of membrane 
and a thin skin, which is very porous — that is 
to say, the function of cutaneous transpiration 
is here peculiarly active and free. This region 
of the head, if not incautiously exposed, is 
generally bathed with perspiration — hence the 
name given to it of fontanelle, or little fountain, 
as serving the purpose of a ready outlet for any 
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casual superabundance of fluid projected upon 
the brain — an accident constantly liable to take 
place during the rapid growth of this organ in 
early life. It also allows, by reason of its yielding 
capability under the influence of pressure, of 
the expansion of the brain in cases of over- 
engorgement of the vessels so common during 
fits of screaming, to which the young child is 
ever liable. Were it not for this provision, 
compression of the brain with its consequences — 
convulsion, paralysis, and even sudden death, 
would be a much more common accident. 

Undue exposure of the head, therefore, to a 
varying atmosphere, has the eflfect of checking 
the natural fontanelle perspiration, and of 
inducing opthalmia, inflammatory congestion of 
the brain, convulsions, hydrocephalus (water in 
the head), ending in death or imbecility. 

But there are other accidents constantly 
occurring from this faulty neglect of head- 
clothing. Exposure of the uncovered head of 
an infant to intense light, especially for a few 
moments at a window to the rays of the sun, or 
for a short time to a blazing fire, or, on the 
contrary, to a frosrty atmosphere, may be followed 
by suppressed perspiration and disastrous con- 
sequences. There are such accidents as a fire- 
stroke and a chill-stroke, as well as a sun-stroke, 
any one of which may prove as deleterious in its 
results as either of the others. 
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After the adjustment of the cap tne nurse 
will envelop the navel in a piece of fine dry 
linen, sprinkled with violet or hair powder, and 
secure it against the left side of the abdomen 
by means of a bandage three or four inches in 
width. This, which is called the umbilical 
bandage, must be allowed to remain in its 
place several days, being carefully re-adjusted, 
if needful, each time the process of washing 
and dressing is done. The separation and 
healing of this central part takes place from 
the fifth to the tenth day ; so that on and after 
the fifth day it ought to be uncovered and 
examined daily, but without disturbing the 
position of the decaying appendage. 

Every article of the body dress should be 
simple, unirritating, and warm. The next to 
be applied after the cap and umbilical bandage is 
the binder, which ought to be of fine flannel, or 
thick, soft calico, broad enough to envelop the 
trunk of the body from the arm-pits to the 
hips. Then the napkin, made also of soft 
calico or well-worn linen ; if the material be new, 
precaution should be taken to have it washed 
and dried several times over before being put 
into use. 

The next in order is the chemise, usually 
made of fine linen with short sleeves. Although 
this article is invariably used, and deemed an 
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essential requisite, the child would be much 
better without it, at least until the period of 
shortening. There is not the slightest necessity 
for this garment either as regards warmth or 
neatness ; it is always made too large, requiring 
folding in several plax^es. and is both an en- 
cumbrance in the hands of the nurse, and an 
annoyance to the child by reason of the folds 
and creases, which serve to irritate its skin. 

The petticoat or camisole is made of fine 
flannel, or thick, soft calico, and, if the chemise 
be dispensed with, may be provided with broad 
shoulder straps to serve in place of sleeves. It 
is commonly made long enough to reach from 
the shoulders to half a yard beyond the feet, so 
as to admit of being folded up loosely. The 
last garment is the frock. This, which is 
eminently the dress robe, and upon which, 
generally, no little pains are bestowed with a 
view to embellishment, should also be long 
enough to reach from the neck to a good half 
yard beyond the feet, although not intended to 
be folded up. 

Notwithstanding the labour bestowed upon 
this article of dress, it is invariably faulty. 
Around the bare neck it is drawn into hard 
ridges, which are a source of constant irritation 
to the tender skin ; the same kind of annoyance 
is caused by the sleeve gathers at the shoulder 
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and wrist, aU which occasion discomfort and 
fretting. A sleeve should be set on at the 
shoulder without gathers, and be so arranged 
as not to require either drawing or doubling back 
at the wrist. It should never be starched. 

Much trouble might be spared and time and 
money saved by simplification. In the first 
place, every article of an infant's dress, except, 
perhaps, the outer robe, should be made to 
fasten in front, so that the process of dressing 
and undressing may be accomplished without 
the necessity of moving the little creature ofi 
its back. In the next place, the whole dress 
should be prepared by the nurse or mother 
before deKvery. This arrangement may be 
conveniently done in the following manner : — 

AU the articles being well aired and opened 
out, first the petticoat is to be laid, outside 
downwards, on a table; next the chemise, if one 
be used, on the petticoat, their upper borders 
being on a level ; on the latter the binder must 
be spread out, its upper border being two or 
three inches lower down; lastly, the napkin, also 
laid open, is to be placed in such a way that its 
upper border may lie two or three inches above 
the lower border of the binder, and between it 
and the chemise. All are then to be secured in 
their places with pins, rolled up, and placed 
near the fire to be kent warm. At the moment 
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when needed, the bundle must be opened out 
on a sofa or on the hearth rug, the pins removed 
without displacing any article, and the child 
when ready, after being washed, having its cap 
and umbilical bandage properly put on, is to be 
laid on its back in the middle, with its shoulders 
resting on the upper border of the petticoat. . 

The process of dressing will then consist in 
first bringing the two ends of the binder for- 
ward, one overlapping the other; to be secured, 
if thought desirable,^ by means of a safety pin. 
Any fastening, however, of this, whether by pins 
or other means, is not necessary. After this the 
napkin is folded and secured, then the chemise, 
and next the petticoat, which should simply 
overlap in front, and be secured by means of a 
broad girdle. It is customary to fold up this 
last garment from below, so as to form a kind 
of shut sack for the lower extremities. Such a 
procedure may be recommended at first with a 
view to secure due warmth ; but after a few 
days it is better left quite open so as to allow 
more freedom of movement for the legs. It 
will be seen that thus far the dress may be 
adjusted without once moving the child off its 
badk — each article being folded forward and 
fastened in front, and the whole being capable 
of arrangement in as little time as it takes to 
read this paragraph. No article except the frock 
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should require the removal of the child off its 
back, and it would be better if this were made 
to fasten in front also. 

The shortening of the garments is done at 
various periods — any time from the age of six 
weeks to six 'months, according to season or 
fancy; prudence and judgment not always being 
treated as trustworthy counsellors in the matter. 
A little indiscretion commonly perpetrated, 
however, in making this change, it may be well 
to notice. 

At whatever age or season it is thought 
proper to shorten the dress, the long garments 
which previously served to protect the whole 
body and limbs of the child from atmospheric 
influences, are suddenly replaced by others 
which leave aU the members exposed in their 
entire extent to the inclemencies of the weather, 
no matter at whatsoever season of the year. 
This sudden transition may be productive of 
more mischief than is commonly supposed. 

Perhaps the most serious evil resulting from 
the present fashion of an infant's second dress 
arises from the shortness of the sleeve. The 
long sleeve, which covered the whole limb to 
the wrist, is at once replaced by one so short 
that the arm is exposed from the body to the 
fingers. Moreover, this little sleeve is still 
further diminished in extent by means of a 
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ribband by which it is tied up at the shoulder, 
reducing it to no sleeve at all, but to a mere 
band, as though serving the purpose of sus- 
pending the dress on the body. For what 
reason this additional shortening is practised I 
have not been able to learn. A mother, whom 
I questioned on the subject, said that she did 
it because she had seen it done by others, and 
added, that if the colour of the ribband harmo- 
nised with the dress and complexion, it formed 
a very pretty shoulder knot. This is probaMy 
as good and conscientious a reason as can be 
assigned for the adoption of any fashion or 
whim whatever. 

The sudden exposure of the limbs and por- 
tions of the body of a young infant to the 
inclemencies of an ever-varying climate has 
often the worst effects on the health. If one 
rftise the arm of an infant newly habited in 
this guise, it is seen that not only is the arm 
exposed as far as the shoulder, but, by reason 
of the shortness and width of the sleeve, the 
arm-pit and side of the chest are exposed also. 
So imperfect indeed is this part of the dress 
that the side of the chest may often be examined 
with the stethoscope through this window of the 
garments without removing the clothing. 

In a sanitary point of view this subject is not 
without importanca The skin covering the 
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side of the chest up to the axm-pit, is finer and 
more highly organised than in any other of the 
chest regions. Its functions also are more 
active. In this locality the transpiration from 
within is furnished much more abundantly than 
elsewhere, except, perhaps, at the top in front, 
and absorption from without is correspondingly 
ax^tive. Sdeed, this region may be looked upon 
— in infancy at least — as the safety-valve of the 
lungs. It is reasonable, therefore, to believe 
that it is pre-eminently susceptible to impres- 
sions from external climatic influences, and a 
corresponding degree of caution should conse- 
quently be exercised to protect it Yet is no 
part of the person so frequently and inconsi- 
derately exposed, not only in infancy, but also 
in youth, among the female sex, by want of 
caution in dress. Almost all cases — not less 
perhaps than nine out of every ten — of inflam- 
matory pleurisy occur in the sub-armpit region, 
and are very likely caused, in the majority of in- 
stances, by exposure through such fault in dresa 
In shortening the dress of infants, therefore, 
I strongly recommend that the sleeve be at 
first shortened only to a little below the elbow, 
at which part it should be made to fit with a 
moderate degree of closeness. And even at 
later periods it ought always to reach at least 
half-way between the shoulder and elbow. 
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Young ladies who occasionally put on dresses 
with short sleeves should take the precaution 
to protect the sides of the chest with additional 
folds of flannel. 

In the management of a new-bom infant as 
regards diet and nurseiy remedies, much care 
is required. Antiquated notions and practices 
which nurses are addicted to, being ahnost 
invariably mischievous, must be strenuously 
opposed. It is believed to be necessary, for 
instance, to give the infant, immediately after 
being dressed, something at least, either as food 
or medicine, even although showing every dis- 
position to sink composedly to rest By some 
a quantity of sugar and butter worked together 
into a paste, is thrust with the finger into the 
child^s throat and made to be swallowed. 
Others prefer a strong infusion of rue made 
palatable with sugar, of which two or three 
teaspoonfuls are administered. It is expected 
that this dose will cause vomiting, and thus be 
the means of cleansing the stomach, — the nurse 
being simply ignorant as to whether the stomach 
requires cleansing or not. The most fortunate 
result, however, which can happen after the 
administration of this drug to a new-bom infant 
is certainly its speedy rejection, notwithstanding 
the distress which forced vomiting must inflict 
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upon so tender an organism. But sometimes 
the dose is retained in the stomach, in which 
case it is certain to produce mischief of a more 
or less unpleasant kind; for rue is an acrid 
narcotic poison, and may occasion death as 
surely and speedily as others of its clasa " I 
have witnessed (writes an experienced practi- 
tioner) a fatal issue in two instances after the 
administration of rue tea given to new-bom 
infants. In both cases the children were well 
grown and quite healthy and vigorous at birth, 
and probably would have continued so had this 
popular drug not been given. It was expected 
by the nurses that the remedy would cause 
vomiting; but in both cases it was retained and 
was followed by death within twenty hours." 
How this article should ever have been adopted 
for the purpose assigned it is difficult to know, 
and perhaps not worth the while to inquira 
Sometimes camomile tea, castor oil, or some 
other medicine is given, merely in accordance 
with custom. 

The truth is, a new-born infant, if quite 
healthy, carefully washed, and suitably dressed, 
requires no medicine of any kind, and generally 
needs but little food imtil the natural aliment 
is produced in the breast of its mother. After 
the process of cleansing and dressing, the child 
will, for the most part^ sink into a state of repose, 
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which may be perfectly tranquil, or but little 
disturbed for a period of from four to eight or 
twelve hours or longer. Should signs of uneasi- 
aess be manifested during this interval, the cause 
may commonly be found to arise from folds or 
ridges of the garments sinking into the skin and 
causing irritation, for a faulty state of the linen 
is a source of great misery to infants. Should 
it be found necessary to re-place or re-arrange the 
dress during this period, such operation should 
be done gently and quickly; the skin being 
sponged in parts where this is needed, the 
irritated parts lightly rubbed with the warm 
hand, the warmth of the limbs attended to, the 
dress adjusted, and the child encouraged to 
sleep. If after this a state of restlessness 
continue, a little milk and water, or a few 
teaspoonfuls of thin farinacepus food may be 
given. 

On awaking after its first long sleep — that is 
to say, in the space of four to twelve or sixteen 
hours after birth, thQ child may be applied foi 
the first time to the breast, first on one side, 
then on the other, but only for a few seconds at 
each side. This course is recommended, not 
with a view of obtaining a supply of nutriment, 
for at this period the maternal breast is generally 
void of milk; but with the intention to give an 
impulse to the breast functions, and thus to 
I 
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excite an earlier determination of the circulation 
towards these organs. In this jGirst effort the 
child must not be allowed to continue long 
at the breast, because, as there is no proba- 
bility that milk will be procured, it would, by 
a continued suction, only fill its stomach with 
air, which invariably disturbs the digestive 
organs and occasions flatulence and spasm. 

After this attempt the child need not be again 
applied until the rush of milk shall have clearly 
taken place, which commonly happens in thirty 
to fifty hours after delivery. In almost all cases, 
with due care and cautious management on the 
part of the nurse, only very little food will be 
needed until the maternal supply begins to be 
furnished 

But should it appear necessary to give food 
before the breast milk arrives — ^as is sometimes 
the case when the secretion is much delayed, 
or when the child is tormented with nausea, 
flatulence, or fretfulness — ^then a little milk and 
water in the proportion of one part of good 
.cow's milk to three of warm water ; or a tea- 
spoonful of cream to one or two tablespoonfuls 
.of warm water, slightly sweetened; or a little 
thin groat gruel or arrowroot, may serve the 
purpose. But be careful to avoid the nostrums 
already alluded to. 

The first milk which appears in the breast 
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of the mother possesses purgative properties, 
whereby it serves other important purposes 
besides those of nutrition. Being more largely 
charged at this early date with salts and a 
peculiar mucus than afterwards, the first milk 
(called colostrum) has the effect of cleansing 
and expelling from the bowels of the infant 
whatever may be offensive or irritating. This 
is nature's own aperient. It will thus appear 
evident that artificial remedies commonly and 
impatiently administered for this purpose — 
such as castor oil, magnesia, manna, &c. — are 
altogether uncalled for, and should never be 
given in ordinary cases, and only when deemed 
necessary by the medical attendant. 

The bowels of the infant are generally relieved 
within a few hours after birth, without any 
artificial aid whatever, and long before a breast 
meal can be furnished. They are still more 
completely brought into action by the first few 
meals of breast milk, which serves to complete 
the cleansing process and to establish a healthy 
action. Should this not happen, however, in 
due order — an exception which is very rare — 
and the child show signs of discomfort, a dose 
of castor oil may then be given with advantage 
and safety. Any further difficulties which 
may happen should be referred to the medical 
attendant 
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The colostra! element is most abundant in the 
milk during the first three days, after which it 
gradually decreases, and generally disappears 
about the seventh day. Now and then, however, 
it is continued much longer, being occasionally 
found in considerable quantity to the end of a 
month or six weeks; but this irregularity must 
be attributed to morbid agency, requiring the 
employment of remedial interference for its cor- 
rection. The undue continuance of the colostrum 
in the nurse's milk has the eflfect of producing 
in the infant a disordered state of the digestion, 
and sometimes alarming diarrhoea, which should 
bedistinguished from similar ailments occasioned 
by climatic and other exciting causes, as they 
may necessitate a very different style of regimen 
and medication. 

For some days after its first appearance the 
supply of milk, even in the weak and delicate, 
is equal to the demand — not seldom supera- 
bundant; but this is due to the first rush of 
secretion, and gives no certain promise of an 
after sufficiency. 

It occasionally happens that the best nurse 
may find her child occasionally discontented 
and unsatisfied, however abundant the natural 
food may be; each meal being rejected imme- 
diately, unchanged; or, after a brief interval 
thrown back in form of cheesy clots and thin 
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serum, having a sour smell. Such a condi- 
tion may be caused by a faulty regimen on the 
nurse's part ; or a disordered state of the child's 
digestive organs, consisting either in a too free 
secretion of the gastric fluid, or a dispropor- 
tionate action of the liver and the stomach 
glands. This state is not seldom accompanied 
also by diarrhoea, or spasm of the stomach and 
bowels, or even convulsion. 

To remedy such a state, the nurse ought to 
abstain, for a few days at least, from all red 
animal meats, should these have been already in 
use ; from fermented liquors, pickles, ascescent 
vegetables, and whatever is calculated to create 
acidity of stomach ; and to live for a period on 
farinaceous food — barley, oatmeal, bread in any 
shape, milk, boiled chicken, jellies, and such 
like. If this change fail to produce the desired 
benefit, let the child take ten drops of lime 
water in a teaspoonful of infusion of anise, car- 
raway, fennel seeds, or milk, slightly sweetened, 
two or three times a day. If the bowels be 
disordered, cinnamon infusion may be preferred 
instead of either of the preceding.* Should the 

* These aromatic teas should he prepared when needed 
by pouring a little boiling water on a morsel of the material 
in a teacup, and being allowed to stand, covered, an hour or 
two. The infusion thus prepared is preferable to the 
distilled waters of these drugs as met with in the shop 
of the chemist. 
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disorder still continue, the mother may take a 
tablespoonful of lime water, or a little magnesia, 
in camomile infusion three times a day — the 
bowels being always carefully attended to. For 
further continued trouble, medical advice should 
be solicited It is better of course that such 
coimsel be sought at the onset, if the means 
or convenience of the patients will allow it. 

Hand-feeding, — The following conditions 
may render weaning necessary or unavoidable : 
First, constitutional debility; second, want of 
proper or sufficient food ; third, natural deficiency 
or total absence of breast-milk depending upon 
peculiarity of temperament, &c.; fourth, a scrofu- 
lous or consumptive habit of body ; fifth, specific 
taints or poisonous principles in the blood, either 
directly implanted or otherwise derived. Under 
the two last-named conditions, efforts at suck- 
ling should not be attempted, however abundant 
the supply, except occasionally in the latter of 
the two, when both mother and child can be 
placed under a skilfully directed treatment, and 
be carefully watched. 

In the event of hand-feeding having been 
decided upon, a suitable dietary code should be 
furnished by the medical attendant. It may not 
always be possible to select at once that which 
will agree in every respect, but by a little care 
the required aliment may be found. The first 
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to be tried is covfa milk suitably diluted Pure 
cow's milk contains nearly twice as much cream 
and more than three times as much cheese as 
human milk, but considerably less of sugar. 
The object must be to bring the cow's milk, by 
means of mixing, to a state as nearly as possible 
to resemble that of the human breast in the 
proportions of these elements. 

For an infant up to six or eight weeks old, 
one cup of genuine milk should be mixed with 
two cups of water, a dessert spoonful of cream, 
a little sugar, and the smallest pinch of salt. 
This quantity will generally serve for two meals, 
and should be given warm through a nursing 
bottle. Sugar of milk, if obtainable, may also 
be used with benefit. From two to four months 
the proportion of water may be diminished, 
and the cream augmented. From four to five 
months the milk and water must be in equal 
proportions; and thence, to six months, the 
milk should preponderate. After six or seven 
months pure milk may be tried. 

Unadulterated cow's milk, when given during 
the early months of iu fancy, is generally found 
to disagree, on which accouut it is commonly 
believed to be altogether inappropriate, when, 
in fact, it is simply too rich — its preparation in 
the manner stated not having been attempted. 
Hence much perplexity is often experienced, 
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and recourse is had to ass's or goat's milk, 
either of which may be equally ill-suited, un- 
less artificially assimilated. 

Should the milk, prepared as above directed, 
fail to aflford sufl&cient nutriment for the child, 
let the dilution be done by means of thin arrow- 
root, or barley water, fine groat gruel, com flour 
gruel, Liebig^s malt food, or any other farina- 
ceous water or tisane, instead of water alone. 
An intermediate meal may also be given of 
barley food with cream, or such other article as 
may be found to agree. To any of these pre- 
parations a little lime water may be added 
should the stomach be acid, or a suitable quan- 
tity of magnesia in case of costiveness. 

CoVs milk may be rendered additionally rich 
and nutritious in the following maimer : — ^Let 
a quart of milk stand at rest in a tall narrow 
jar for four hours, then pour off the upper half. 
This upper half will be found to contain nearly 
all the cream of the whole quart, but only 
half of the cheesy matter, and is consequently 
much richer than the whole of the milk was 
previously. It may then be diluted in the 
manner above directed. This procedure may 
be adopted when additional nutriment becomes 
necessary. 

The use of Whey, not only for infants, but 
also for the cure of many forms of disease in 
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adults, has long been popular on the continent. 
An establishment intended for using it on a large 
scale was erected at AppenzeU, in 1749. Since 
that period many similar institutions have been 
founded, one of which, in Switzerland, the author 
visited a few years since. The system consists 
in the administration of the whey of goats' and 
other milks, both as beverage, and as an article 
of diet, combined with bread and other farina- 
ceous articles ; and also in form of baths. 

More recently whey has been brought into use 
as a diet for hand-fed infants. There is no doubt 
that this material may prove beneficial as an 
occasional food in infancy; but its exclusive 
use for any length of time, unmixed with other 
more nutritious articles, wiU as certainly prove 
injurious. 

A formula lately promulgated directs that, in 
order to render whey nutritious and suitable for 
infants, a quantity of cream, or of cream and 
milk, with sugar of milk, should be added. This 
is one of the strangest vagaries which has at 
any time been imposed upon those imskilled in 
chemistry. For, in order to convert milk into 
whey, they must of necessity first employ means 
to divest it of its cream, albuminous elements, 
and a part of its sugar, and then re-add those 
very materials, derived firom other sources, which 
were taken away from it in preparing the whey. 
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It would be much better to employ the milk in 
its natural state, suitably diluted, either with 
water or with farinaceous tisanes, and to add 
sugar of milk and salt as required. 

Barley food. — If after due trial the milk 
diet be found unsuitable, the next best article 
is food made of barley. A handful of barley 
should be simmered in a pint of water three 
hours, then strained, and suitably sweetened 
and salted When cold it will generally assume 
a semi-soHd consistence. On preparing it for 
the child, a suitable quantity of the jelly must 
be dissolved in warm water, and made capable 
of passing readily through the artificial teat. 
It may be given sometimes alone, and occa- 
sionally with a little cream or good milk. This 
kind of food alone will often serve all purposes 
eflfectually during the first nine months, for 
barley possesses all the elements of nutrition, 
both carbonaceous and nitrogenous. 

Oatmeal food. — Groat or oatmeal gruel, care- 
fully strained and made smooth, is nearly equal 
to the preceding in its nutritive properties, and 
should be tried if either of the others fail. 
Sometimes alone, or occasionally combined 
with a little good milk or cream, it forms an 
excellent diet, and may be used as long as it 
seems to be comfortably tolerated. It has the 
advantage of acting on some children as a mild 
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aperient, and thus may be beneficial for those 
of costive and bilious habit. When used a long 
time together, however, exclusively of other 
articles, it is liable to produce irritation of the 
skin, in which case it must be for a time dis- 
continued 

Indian-corn flour proves to be an excellent 
article of diet for infants. It is easily prepared 
by simmering for ten or fifteen minutes a quan- 
tity of the material with a suitable proportion 
of water, so as to procure a solution capable 
of being given through a feeding bottle. It 
seldom requires any addition of cream or milk, 
as it contains the principal elements of nutrition 
in suitable proportions, and may be given for 
several weeks or months together without other 
aid in early infancy. At a later period cream 
may be added, and when the child is stiU more 
advanced, the com flour may be made into 
puddings or jellies, which can be used as an 
important part of the dinner meal 

Flour-food. — This is prepared in various 
ways: — ^First, a handful of flour tied up in a 
close cloth is boiled in water six or seven hours. 
At the end of this time it becomes a hard ball, 
surrounded by a shell of albuminous and earthy 
concrete, which is broken and thrown aside as 
useless. The contained mass, when wanted, is 
reduced to powder on a gi*ater, mixed with the 
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necessary quantity of water, simmered fifteen 
minutes, lightly sweetened and salted. A little 
cream or good milk is occasionally added, 
according to the age and condition of the child. 
This with many is a favourite food in early 
infancy, though I doubt if it deserves such repu- 
tation. Second, a handful of dry flour placed on 
a plate, or packed in a jar, and baked in an 
oven until slightly browned, may be reduced to 
a fine powder and prepared in the same manner 
as the last. Third, rusks, or biscuits, or biscuit 
powder, or crumbs of bread, white or brown, or 
mixed, boiled in a suitable quantity of water for 
half an hour, then strained through muslin, 
sweetened and salted, will form a very nutritious 
food, and may, as the others, be sometimes 
mixed with cream or milk. 

On the use of the Potato, as an article of diet 
for children, opinions are very conflicting. The 
prevailing prejudice is strongly against its em- 
ployment at all in early life, and yet there is 
no vegetable product which is a greater or more 
general favourite. During early infancy, and 
until the completion of the teething process, it 
is certataly safe, as at present prepared, to pro- 
hibit it, although not in reality more unsuitable, 
even as early as the age of twelve months, than 
others of its class commonly used, provided the 
cooking process be skilfully performed. It is 
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not improbable that the great majority of those 
mothers who carefully exclude the potato from 
the nursery dietary, are less influenced by any 
knowledge they may possess of its intrinsic 
merits, than by the dogmatic representations 
of others perhaps not much wiser on the sub- 
ject than themselves. 

Of all farinaceous foods, after common wheaten 
bread, there is not one so universally relished, 
by both young and old, as the potato. Young 
children, even infants, are especially partial to 
it, and, if properly prepared, never tire of it, 
except in times of sickness. In Ireland, where 
it is more universally employed than in any 
other country, even for children of tender age, 
those frailties of the physical frame which are 
alleged to have been occasioned by its use, are 
but seldom if ever witnessed. In that country, 
during certain seasons, numbers of poor families 
subsist almost entirely on this root for weeks 
and months together; and throughout the year, 
and year by year, it forms in many parts their 
staple article of diet; and yet there are few 
people in the world better developed and pre- 
senting fewer deformities than the Irish pea- 
santry thus nurtured. 

The disorders usually attributed to the too 
free use of the potato are deranged digestion, 
faulty and delayed bodily growth, and rickets. 
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After an elaborate inquiry among medical prac- 
titioners in Ireland, and from careful personal 
observation, it is found that disorders of this 
class are much seldomer met with among the 
poorest of the native Irish population, than 
among families in easy circumstances in Eng- 
land 

The cases of rickets most frequently met 
with in England are foimd among the children 
of respectable artisans, who have an abundance 
of food of the best quality ; whilst among those 
of the Irish reared on potatoes and buttermilk, 
the disease is scarcely known. Bickets and 
faulty development cannot, therefore, be attri- 
buted to a potato diet 

Faulty states of the digestive organs, and 
developmental irregularities, if at all attri- 
butable to the use of the potato as an article 
of diet, are more likely due to the very climisy 
and unscientific mode of its culinary prepara- 
tion, than to any unsuitableness in its elemental 
nature. Properly cooked, the potato is as 
digestible and nutritious as any farinaceous 
product whatever, — except two or three of the 
cereals, — and much more so than any of the 
group of starchy articles of which sago, tapioca, 
arrowroot, &c. form the type. Indeed, under 
some circumstances, in early life, it is preferable 
even to wheaten and com food. 
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The following comparative analyses of ordi- 
nary wlieg-t flour end of the potato, will serve 
to show, that the latter approaches much more 
nearly in its nutritive components to the great 
" staflf of life" than do any of the numerous 
exotics so frequently recommended and pre- 
ferred as food for children. 

Components of ordinary wheat flour, accord- 
ing to Vauquelin : — * 

Starcl} 67-7 

Gluten 9*0 

Sugar 4*8 

Gum 4*6 

Bran 2*0 

Water 120 

Components of potatoes, dry, .according to 
Johnston : — "f* 

Starch 64*2 

Gluten, Albumen, and Casein 57 

Sugar 13*4 

Gum 2*2 

Fat 10 

Fibre 13-3 

From the preceding analyses it will be seen 
that ordinary wheat flour, and the potato in a 
dry state, contain nearly the same proportion of 
starch. And although the proportion of gluten 
in the potato amounts to little more than half 
of that contained in wheat flour, yet is it in suflS- 

* Journal de Pharmacie, tome xv., p. 127. 1829. 
t Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry. 1847. 
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cient abundance for all the requirements of the 
system in early life, being in«this respect equal 
if not superior to ^ley which is doubtless a., 
excellent article of diet for children of any age. 

In regard to its saccharine constituent, the 
potato seems to excel in richness almost every 
other esculent vegetable in common and exten- 
sive use, and probably on the preponderance 
of this element depends its superiority as a 
supporter of combustion. It would, hence ap- 
pear to be well adapted as an article of diet for 
persons of languid circulation and deficiency of 
animal heat 

Probably the best mode of preparing the 
potato for food is the baking process. The 
entire potato, its skin unbroken, should be 
baked in an oven imtil the whole of the inte- 
rior becomes reduced to a mealy consistence. 
Afterwards divested of the skin, and mixed up 
with a little butter, milk, cream, dripping, or 
gravy, and suitably salted, it may be safely 
given to any child old enough to carry its own 
food to its mouth with a spoon. 

But the potato, if suitably prepared, may 
probably be employed as food for infants at a 
much earlier age than this. Thoroughly baked, 
and being of good quality, it can be reduced 
with the greatest facility to a powder as nearly 
impalpable as that of arrowroot This potato 
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flotw, suitably combined in the proportion of a 
teaspoonful to a tea-cup of milk, or with milk 
and water, barley water, chicken soup, thin 
arrowroot, or any other similar article, might be 
given as an occasional meal to hand-fed infants, 
or to those who receive but a scanty supply of 
breast milk, as early as the commencement of 
the teething process, at six or eight months old. 
It generally requires the addition of a morsel of 
salt. Its advantages are, that it is both nutri- 
tious, digestible, and relishable. It is only when 
imskilfully prepared, or of bad quality, that the 
potato is objectionable. 

The preceding are the principal forms of food 
adapted for infants unfortunately deprived of 
the natural sustenance from • birth or early 
infancy. As containing all the elemental prin- 
ciples required for healthy organic development, 
any of them (except perhaps one), which is 
found to agree with the digestive capabilities, 
and being of good quality, wiU be a suflBcient 
substitute for the breast milk to the age of nine 
months at least. The exceptionable article 
here alluded to is boiled flour. This, though a 
great favourite with many mothers, cannot, I 
conceive, be a very nutritious food. In fact, 
the hard crust formed by long boiling contains 
the more nutritious elements of the flour — the 
J 
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. albumen and vegetable fibrin, with the chief of 
its earthy constituents, especially phosphate of 
lime — the central kernel beiDg little if any- 
thing more than pure starch. 

Starchy food, — ^There are various accessory 
articles of diet which may be used with benefit 
occasionally, but never to be long continued 
alone as daily food, exclusive of others. Such 
are arrowroot, sago, tapioca, tous-lesmois, and 
others of the same class. Any of these may 
be occasionally given as intermediate meals, 
especially in cases of overfeeding, or when the 
habit of body seems to be too plethoric ; but 
as they contain very little besides the carbo- 
naceous element, they ought never to be used 
alone for any length of time. When largely 
combined with good milk or cream, however, they 
are made nutritious, and may then be used for 
certain periods at a time with benefit. 

Seasonings. — In the preparation of any of 
these articles of diet, a due proportion of season- 
ing will generally be needed. Each of the 
farinaceous preparations above-named requires 
a little salt and sugar. Now and then it may 
be necessary to flavour more or less with aro- 
matic spices, and sometimes the acid nature of 
the articles, or their tendency to produce acidity 
after being taken, may require the addition of 
lime water, soda, or magnesia. In every ejBFort 
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to prepare food for an infant, the aim should 
always be to imitate as closely as practicable 
that which nature herself supplies ready formed. 
The breast milk of a healthy mother is the 
perfection of food for an infant. It contains all 
the principles of nutrition in the precise proper- 
tions required by the young creature, and un- 
dergoes changes in its properties and in the 
relative proportion of its constituents exactly in 
accordance with the developmental require- 
ments as growth advances. Largely charged 
during the early weeks or months with animal 
oil, phosphorus, and the chlorides, it is calcu- 
lated to furnish in perfection the wants which 
the rapid growth of the brain and nervous system 
require during the first half of the nursing period ; 
while the cheesy matter and the neutral phos- 
phates, existing in small proportion at birth and 
during the first months, gradually augment in 
quantity, to serve the needs of the fibrous and 
bony structures during the latter half of this 
period. Again, the temperature which the 
breast milk possesses on being drawn by suction 
(about 98°), renders the secretion very different 
in the effects which it produces on the animal 
organism, firom the material which has to have 
the same temperature imparted to it by artificial 
means. In its natural state the breast milk is 
charged with the warmth of vitality — a vital 
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electricity— which is lost by cooling, and which 
the infusion of artificial heat does not restore. 
The temperature here indicated should be the 
guide to those engaged in hand-feeding, as food 
should never be given at a higher temperature 
than that of the human milk when drawn from 
the breast, nor many degrees lower, in infancy. 

The preceding observations may point to the 
necessity, in the event of a foster-nurse being 
required (a very objectionable resource under 
most circumstances), of having one whose infant 
is nearly of the same age, and, if possible, of the 
same temperament as that she is intended to 
nourish. I have known a foster-nurse bring up 
an infant satisfactorily to the age of twelve 
months, at which period the mother of the child 
brought forth another. There being on this as 
on the previous occasion a total absence of milk 
in the mother's breasts, the newly-arrived infant 
was consigned to the care of the foster-nurse ; the 
elder child being at once weaned for the purpose. 
She — the foster-nurse — suckled this second 
infant, her milk being apparently of good quality 
and sufficiently abundant to render imnecessary 
any other food, to the age of eleven months. 
But although the first of these two children was 
remarkably well grown and every way healthy, 
the second was puny, imperfectly developed, 
late in teething, atrophic, and ricketty. In the 
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latter instance hand-feeding would have been 
much preferable. 

At the age of eight or nine months, especially 
if the mother's milk become defective, either 
in quantity or quality, the child may have one 
or more meals a-day of chicken or veal soup, in 
which rice, barley, or bread has been boiled. 
And, especially if suffering from irritation of 
the gums, it may from time to time be allowed 
to gnaw a bone — ^the leg of a fowl for instance, 
which is often reUshed, and serves the purpose 
of compressing and relieving the gums much 
better than the artificial substitutes commonly 
employed. 

In all instances where the child is feeble or 
its flesh flabby, however abundant the nurse's 
milk may be, it is desirable to give one meal 
a-day at least of chicken or veal soup. These 
are preferable to beef tea or mutton broth at 
this early aga 



CERTAIN MORBID STATES OF THE CHILD AT 
BIRTH AND DURING EARLY INFANCY. 

There is little doubt that mortality amongst 
new-bom infants is materially increased by want 
of skilful and timely attention to the child at 
birth. If a medical man be present, the required 
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assistance is of course duly renderei But as 
probably more than half the children bom into 
the world have not the benefits of timely medical 
care, it is not unlikely that the absence of tact 
and skill on the part of those in attendance 
occasions the loss of many. 

Infants apparently dead when bom, and 
often, when the event occurs in the presence 
of those only who are unskilled in such matters, 
laid aside as hopelessly extinct, are not always 
void of the necessary vital force, but are only 
hindered by some trifling embarrassment from 
manifesting the usual signs of life and vigorous 
action. By the prompt adoption of certain 
simple measures, such as any sensible woman 
would, by a little instruction, be able to prac- 
tise in such an emergency, the child might be 
speedily restored to healthy existence. 

The apparent death of a new-bom infant 
presents itself, according to authors, under two 
distinct forms. In the first of these, the trunk 
and arms are swollen and of a bluish colour; 
the skin is marked here and there with broad, 
isolated patches of purple ; the head and features 
are swollen and very hot; the lips bloated and 
of a deep blue colour. The eyes are large and 
seem as though starting out of their sockets ; the 
tongue is swollen and firmly applied to the 
palate; often the head is elongated, the cheeks 
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puffed out, the beats of the heart scarcely audible, 
and the umbilical cord more or less gorged with 
blood. 

These symptoms denote that the whole body 
of the infant is in a state of apoplexy, which 
has probably been occasioned by undue com- 
pression of the head and other parts during a 
protracted labour, by strangulation of the funis, 
by cross-birth, incessant uterine contraction, or 
by obstructed respiration immediately after birth 
consequent upon accumulation of nmcus in the 
air-passages — the nose, mouth, throat, and 
windpipe. 

Whatever is done to relieve these difficulties 
should be done promptly. The cord should be 
immediately divided with a pair of scissors, 
about three inches from the child's body, and 
one or two tablespoonfuls of blood (not more 
than two) be allowed to flow from it. A ligature 
must then be firmly tied round it with a view 
to arrest the bleeding, and the child be immersed 
up to its neck in a bath at 100^ At the same 
time let the mouth and nose be speedily cleared 
of all mucus, and the tongue be separated with 
the finger from the palate. Apply douches of 
cold water to the head and face while the child 
is in the hot bath. 

Should signs of life not appear by these 
means, rub vigorously the chest, abdomen, and 
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thighs with hot flannel, then rub the same 
parts with cold port wine and water (in equal 
parts). If these means have no encouraging 
result, try artificial respiration — ^that is, breathe 
forcibly into the lungs of the child, and practise 
compression of the belly from below upwards, 
alternately, and try to make the child swallow 
a few drops of sal volatile with water, or a Uttle 
brandy and water, and make use of smelling 
salts to the nose at the same time. It is 
desirable to continue from time to time during 
these operations the sprinkling of cold water 
over the region of the heart, and an injection 
into the rectum of a little camomile tea with 
wine may be beneficial 

In the second kind of apparent death the 
infant exhibits a deathly paleness and shrivelled 
surface. The limbs hang loosely, the skin is 
discoloured, the lips pale, the lower jaw falls 
away from the upper ; the umbilical cord and 
the heart pulsate feebly, or have no pulsation 
perceptible. The infant may have cried feebly 
at the moment of birth, but immediately falls 
into a state of inanition. Such a condition 
may be determined by rupture or obstruction 
of the umbilical cord during labour, and the 
consequent interruption of the vital supply; 
by haemorrhage during labour ; by disease of 
the mother; or by natural weakness of the 
child. 
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In this kind of apparent death, the safest way 
is to ligature the cord immediately (although the 
contrary plan is recommended by some authors); 
remove all mucus from the mouth and nose, and 
separate the tongue from the palate. Eub 
vigorously the whole trunk with hot flannels, 
and the hands and face with cold port wine and 
water, or with brandy and water ; try artificial 
respiAtion with alternate compassion of the 
belly upwards, as before directed ; then the hot 
bath ; rub the soles of the feet with a brush ; 
apply smelling salts to the nose and mouth ; 
give a few drops of sal volatile or of brandy 
with water, and sprinkle the chest from time to 
time with cold water. An enema of camomile 
tea, containing ten drops of sal volatile may be 
beneficiaL 

Galvanism applied to the chest, abdomen, and 
spine might be beneficial, were the apparatus 
at hand when needed. We should not be dis* 
couraged by apparent failure after a few minutes' 
trial — sometimes it requires the exercise of per- 
severing efforts during several hours. 

Scalp tv/mour. — Tumours of the scalp and 
other parts of the body, especially about the 
breech, are found to exist at birth, and some- 
times to create alarm. They are caused by un- 
due compression around the part swollen, and of 
obstruction to the circulation, during a protracted 
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labour. Their existence need not excite nneasi 
ness, as they may disappear without treatment 
Now and then, however, the congestion of th<- 
scalp is so complete as to be followed by accu 
mulation of matter in form of abscess, which 
may require puncturing with a lancet. But 
even this form of tumour will often disappeai 
without treatment, and when an opening ia 
required, the result is always favourable. When 
the tumour remains undiminished after three 
or four days, medical aid may be soUcited. 

Jav/ndice is a common occurrence in new- 
bom infants. It almost always occurs during 
the first few days after birth, rarely later. The 
face and eyes are yellow, the urine is charged 
with staining matter, and the bowel evacuations 
are greenish, or clay-coloured; sometimes white 
and chalky. It is generally caused by chills 
from undue exposure of some parts of the surface 
of the body, but is not dangerous, and usually 
disappears within a few days by proper care. 

Treatment. — Use the warm bath once or 
twice a-day ; give a dose of castor oil, and occa- 
sionally a little camomile tea; the body may be 
well rubbed with dry towels, and the body and 
bed linen should be perfectly dry. If the 
symptoms do not disappear in the course of 
three to six days, medical aid should be solicited. 
Jaundice which comes on at a later date is more 
dangerous, and requires medical aid at once. 
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Colic in young infants is a common complaint. 
It is indicated by violent crying, quivering of 
the lower jaw, agitation; the knees are forcibly 
drawn up towards the chest, and flatulent 
gurglings of the intestines are audible. 

In diarrhoea the child is restless and fretful ; 
the evacuations are green and curdy. Sometimes 
on the contrary the bowels are constipated, 
caused by retention of the first contents of the 
bowel (the meconium), or the complaint may 
take place at a later date. 

Both these states are caused by faulty diet, 
undue exposure to cold, attacks of shivering, 
overloading of the stomach, or to disturbance of 
the mother's mind or digestive organs. . 

Treatment. — All that can be done in the 
absence of the medical man is to put the infant 
into a hot bath ; to administer a dose of castor 
oil and an enema of camomile tea with a little 
castor oil, for colic or constipation; but for 
diarrhoea, poppy-head water or linseed tea will 
be more appropriate as an enema. 'For fioutuLence, 
small quantities of infusion of mint, camomile, 
carraway seed, fennel, or balm, slightly sweetened, 
may be given occasionally, and the belly be 
rubbed with hot flannels. Bran poultices may 
be applied with benefit. 

Thrush, — An eruption of white blisters, at 
first very small, — in size equal to a pin's head, 
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gradually increasing in dimensions, are fre- 
quently noticed on the tongue, inside of the 
cheeks, palate, lips, and gums during early 
infancy. This aiBfection is known by the name 
of Thrush or Aphtha. It sometimes appearb 
also about the seat, and is often accompanied 
by restlessness, diarrhoea, sourness of stomach, 
colic, and feverish heat. It may be communi- 
cated to the nipple of the mother by contact. 

This complaint arises almost invariably from 
negligence, as from omitting to wash the mouth 
of the child with cold water after sucking, 
especially when the mother's nipple is not in a 
healthy state. It may be caused also by the 
use of artificial teats made of bread and sugar 
or other material tied up in pieces of linen, often 
used to appease a child's craving and fretfulness 
in the absence of its mother, and from an 
impure atmosphere in overcrowded rooms. 

Treatment — When the complaint is early 
treated it may be cured without difficulty. The 
mouth should be frequently washed with cold 
water or marsh-mallows water in which a little 
borax has been dissolved, by means of a small 
piece of sponge attached to the end of a skewer. 
This should be done not only after suckling, but 
at other times, until the eruption is quite gone. 
If the vesicles increase in size and number, and 
especially if they assume a brownish colour, 
medical aid must be sought. 
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Catarrhs, ''colds vn the head'' "the snuffles" 
bronchitis, i/nfiuenza, gastric irritation and 
fever, all of the same class, arising from incau- 
tious exposure, errors in diet, faulty dress, in- 
clemency of weather, or neglect of cleanliness, 
are frequently complaints of infancy. Ushered 
in by chills or agueish shivering, vomitings, 
convulsion, or some such perturbation, they are 
generally attended with more or less of fever, 
thirst, loss of appetite, and disordered functions, 
especially of the stomach and bowels. They are 
extremely liable, if neglected, to run into other 
more serious forms of disease, such as inflam- 
mation of the windpipe, or of the deeper parts 
of the lungs, pleurisy, &c. ; and should conse- 
quently be treated early and actively. 

Such complaints may often be checked at 
their onset by the administration of an emetic, 
the hot bath followed by such measures as may 
effectually promote free perspiration, a dose of 
castor oil if needful, keeping the child strictly 
in bed for a day or two, and withdrawing aU 
substantial food, allowing nothing but toast- 
water, barley-water, or such other light beve- 
rage. Should the complaint not subside by 
these means, medical aid must be soHcited. 

Infla/m/rriotion of the Eyelids is not an im- 
common accident in early infancy. The com- 
plaint usually appears within one to four days 
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after birth. The eyelids are red and swollen, 
and constantly closed. Very soon an abundant 
secretion of yellow matter is formed, and if not 
promptly relieved, the inflammation rapidly 
extends to the globe of the eye (ophthalmia), 
impUcating the cornea, and in a very short time 
— often in the course of a day or two — ^may 
cause incurable blindness. 

This affection may be caused by injudicious 
exposure of the child, especially by the sense- 
less practice of leaving the new bom infant 
without headdress. It is perhaps more fre- 
quently occasioned, however, by the direct 
application of purulent leucorrhoeal discharges, 
existing in the mother at the time of her 
deHvery, to the eyes of the child during its 
passage into the world. These discharge* in 
the mother are commonly of a specific character. 
It may be safely asserted that by far the majority 
of the cases of such form of disease are of this 
nature. 

Treatment — Neither the mother nor the 
nurse ought to be entrusted with the manage- 
ment of this dangerous and destructive malady; 
it can only be treated with efficacy and safety 
by a skilled medical man, whose assistance 
should be sought as soon as it is observed. 

Swelling of the breast. — The breast of the 
mfant, whether male or female, is sometimes 
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BwoUen at birth, and may contain a little milk; 
in which case most nurses think it their duty to 
force out the contents of the gland by means of 
compression. This practice is unnecessary and 
hurtful, and should be positively prohibited. If 
the breast appear irritable and painful, it should 
be frequently fomented with a sponge squozen 
out of hot water, and afterwards covered with 
cotton-wool or wadding. 

The female nipple, — It is the practice of some 
nurses to seize hold of the nipple of the new- 
bom female infant and pull it violently out 
from the chest, with a view, as they allege, of 
"breaking the nipple strings," and of thus 
securing a good nipple in after life. This is a 
most barbarous and a superstitious usage, and 
cannot be too strongly reprobated, inasmuch as, 
in addition to the torture thus inflicted upon 
the infant, it often occasions inflammation and 
abscess of the breast, which may destroy the 
entire gland, and render the breast ever after 
useless. 

The navel, — This point of the abdomen is 
liable to be affected, during infancy and early 
childhood, with angry, spongy granulations, 
secreting purulent matter more or less freely, 
and causing considerable irritation. Although 
for the most part not dangerous, this aiBfection 
is liable to be extremely troublesome, and might 
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possibly extend its morbid action to the deeper- 
seated structures, so as to implicate even the 
peritoneum. It consists of a tuft of granula- 
lations, in the midst of which there is generally 
found a small orifice leading to a cavity. The 
granulations are commonly so soft as to separate 
readily under the pressure of a ligature, and 
after removal spring up again in equal abun- 
dance with rapidity. The cavity, which is in 
reality the disease, is of different dimensions — 
generally being a narrow sinus running in a 
downward direction behind the skin and fascia, 
to any extent from a line or quarter inch, to two, 
three, or four inches. Like all fistulas, it fosters 
the matter which it secretes to its own detriment, 
and seldom heals without surgical aid. 

In the treatment, the object must be either 
to lay bare the cavity in its entire extent, or to 
make a free outlet for the matter at its most 
depending point, so as to prevent any continued 
lodgment. K the sinus be short, say not more 
than half an inch, it may be laid open from 
orifice to base. If longer than this, the probe 
should be pushed down to the lowest extremity 
of the sinus, and at this spot its point cut out 
through the intervening skin, so as to allow the 
secretion to gravitate freely by this (yifice. Such 
procedure will generally be speedily followed by 
the complete healing of the whole sinus, and the 
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Simultaneous disappearance of the excrescence 
at the navel. But should the closure of the 
sinus not be eflfected in due order, which may 
happen by reason of its surfaces having become 
callous, then a little ioduretted w^ter may be 
injected into it with benefit. The granulations 
generally die away after the deeper seated mis- 
chief has been remedied; although sometimes 
the appHcation of nitrate of silver or some other 
caustic may be needed. 

Of course it is not expected that the parent 
or nurse will be able to perform these surgical 
processes herself; but the explanations here 
given will at least serve to show her the necessity 
of making timely application when the annoy- 
ance presents itself, and the utter insuflSciency 
of ointments, poultices, and lotions in such cases. 

Erysipelas in yoimg infants most frequently 
occurs about the navel or lower parts of the 
abdomen. It may, however, attack the face and 
head, in which case it becomes more dangerous. 
The importance of this form of disease consists 
in its tendency to rapid extension. I lately saw 
an infant with a patch of erysipelas on one cheek 
and slight feverishness, which had been preceded 
by shivering two or three hours before. Spite 
of active treatment the disease speedily impli- 
cated the whole features and scalp, producing 
convulsions and death in the space of about 
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twenty hours. Also a gentleman who, on leaving 
his bedroom one morning, discovered that he 
had erysipelas of the left eyelids, but was not 
aware that he was bodily ill until, on sitting 
down to breakfast, he discovered that he had no 
appetite. He lay all day on the sofa, gradually 
getting worse. In the evening the inflammation 
had mounted to the head, and his mind was 
unsettled. On the following day the face and 
head were much swollen — he was in a state of 
low, muttering delirium, and in the evening had 
A convulsion and died instantly. 

For any form or degree of this affection, in 
whatever region of the body occurring, medical 
aid should be soUcited without delay. 

AffectioTia of the Skin. — Most of the skin 
diseases met with in early infancy, though seldom 
dangerous to life, require the attention of the 
medical man. Nevertheless, as they are almost 
always occasioned by error committed on the 
part of the mother or nurse, it may be well to 
point out some of the means whereby they may 
be prevented, and to mention a few of the more 
simple and harmless forms of them which may 
be remedied by nursery management alone. 

The milk rash, or milk crusty appears com- 
monly on the face, but may extend to the head 
and other parts of the body. It consists of a 
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ntiinber of very small vesicles equally ^stri- 
buted. When they open, a little clear fluid oozes 
out, which soon dries on the surface, and forms a 
yellowish white scurf. The affection seldom lasts 
^ore than a few days, aad is not often attended 
with any disturbance of the health or comfort 
<tf the child. Among its causes are want of clean- 
liness — ^neglect of proper and regular washing of 
the skin, and of timely renewal of the garments. 
When the clothing is allowed to remain un- 
changed and the body unwashed for several days 
together — a very common practice among the 
poor, especially the Irish populations of large 
towns — the accumulated perspiration dries and 
concretes on the surface, closing the pores of the 
skin, thus giving origin, not only to this but to 
other more serious forms of disease. The erup- 
tion is also caused by an overheating diet. A 
cure is speedily effected by means of cleanliness 
and a carefully regulated regimen. 

Pemphigus, sometimes called bhod-bUster^ 
although not always containing pure blood, 
generally attacks the toes or fingers, but may 
come out on other parts of the body. The vesicles 
are of varying dimensions, from that of a pin's 
head ilX> the size of a filbert Sometimes there is 
only one, at other times many. They contain a 
thin brown, sometimes a very dark, fluid, looking 
like blood, and indeed containing altered blood 
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globules. In other instances the fluid is much 
lighter, and always thin. They are generally 
accompanied with a feverish state of the body, 
and indeed the complaint has been called 
vesicular fever. It is caused by errors in feed- 
ing, want of cleanliness, and impure air. 

EaxoriatioTis, called also chafing, occupy parts 
of the body where the skin exists in folds, or 
where one sutface rubs against another. The 
affection is most frequently seen on the upper 
and inner parts of the thighs, the groins, the 
neck, behind the ears, front of the elbows, and 
elsewhere. It is attended with great irritation 
and restlessness, often fretting the system into 
a state of fever. Its common cause is want of 
due cleanliness, the improper use of coarse soap, 
impure air, an overheating diet, ajid specific 
taints. When it exists only about the lower 
part of the person, and especially if limited to 
those parts of the skin covered by the napkin, 
it may have been caused by the napkin having 
been washed in potash or soda-ash water, or 
where some other washing liquor or powder 
has been used. Babies* body linen should never 
be immersed in water containing any of these 
articles. No cleansing article — no washing 
liquor or powder whatev^ should be used, 
except mild soap, and the washing process 
should on all occasions be completed by well 
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soaking and wriiiging out each garment in two 
or three changes of pure water, in order to get 
every trace of soap out of it A wet napkin 
allowed to remain too long unchanged will also 
cause the same kind of excoriation. 

By removal of the offending cause, strict clean- 
liness and proper diet, any of these annoyances 
will generally disappear speedily. Excoriations 
may be calmed and healing hastened by the 
application of unsalted lard, a little sweet almond 
oil, or a mixture in equal parts of lime water 
and linseed oil — the common domestic remedy 
for bums and scalds. Blood blisters may be 
dressed with poultices made of bread crumbs 
and water, to which olive oil must be added. 
The milk-rash and some others will only need 
sponging with warm water or rose water, or 
elder-flower water, holding in solution a little 
carbonate of soda, in the proportion of one dram 
to a pint 

Mothers' marks or Skin blotches (the nsevus), 
when only superficial, are no way dangerous, 
although frequently the source of much uneasi- 
ness to the parent, chiefly on account of the 
disfigurement which they cause when large and 
situated on exposed parts of the body. There 
are no means known by which these marks can 
be removed. A distinction must be drawn, 
however, between this kind of blotch and another 
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very similar in its early stages, and more properly 
called a nasvus. The latter presents itself in 
form of a small bluish spot, slightly elevated, and 
is chiefly important on account of ita tendency 
to rapid growth. If allowed to increase it may 
become a large tumour. The notice of the medi- 
cal attendant should always be early directed to 
any appearance of this kind, as its increase 
ought to be arrested at the onset, and thi& can 
only be done by surgical appliances. It is 
popularly believed that mothers' marks axe 
occasioned by certain strong emotional impres- 
sions made upon her mind during pregnancy; 
a point upon which the opinions of medical 
men are various and conflicting. 

Cra/mpa commonly attack the muscular fibres 
of the stomach or bowels, but sometimes may 
seize other muscles. They are indicated by 
loud and most distressing cries^ suffusion and 
blueness of the features, tension and spasms of 
the belly, often forcing away violently the con- 
tents both of bladder and bowel. There is an 
uneasy rolling of the eyes and tremulous move- 
ment of the lower jaw, which sometimes becomes 
fixedly separated firom the upper. Convulsions 
are frequently preceded by a similar train of 
symptoms; but so soon as the attack merges in 
convulsion, partial or complete insensibility 
takes place, and the cries give plswe to twitchings 
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of the muscles, distortion of the features, snort 
ing, choking sounds, and spasmodic breathing 
Either of these aflfections may be caused by 
chills, the result of exposure, by painful emo 
tions of the mind of the nurse, by an overloaded 
stomach, costiveness of the bowels, or the 
presence of worms. Medical aid should be at 
once solicited for either of these affections, and 
in the meantime the little patient put into a 
warm bath. An enema of warm water or 
warm camomile tea may also be beneficial, 

A mother or nurse should never offer the 
breast to her nursling immediately after, or 
during a fit of anger or passion, or of any 
powerful emotion of the mind, even althougji 
her breast be full and the child hungry. The 
proper plan in such a state is, to give the child 
a meal of other food^ and let the breasts be 
emptied by mechanical means. 

Water in the Head (Hydrocephalus) is a 
disease of dangerous character, generally much 
dreaded by mothers, and not without cause. It 
is often suspected to prevail when there is no 
symptom of its existence, and is as frequently 
overlooked when it is actually present. Few 
diseases are more insidious in their encroach- 
ment. A young child may die of this disease 
with no other prominent symptom of its pre- 
valence beyond that of occasional vomiting. 
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drowsiness, heat of the scalp, uneasy movements 
of the head, and moaning or whining — all 
which symptoms may accompany other forms 
of disease. 

One of the earliest symptoms of this dan- 
gerous malady is vomiting without apparent 
cause. Should this be repeated, after dietetic 
regulations shall have been duly attended to, 
suspicion of head mischief may be awakened. 
The next indication is a tendency to throw the 
head perseveringly backwards, with aii unea^ 
lateral rubbing of the back of the head on the 
pillow or against the nurse's arm. Then heat of 
the scalp is perceived, with a fulness or unusual 
elevation of the brain at the fontanelle, and 
visible distension of the veins of the scalp, 
especially about the temples, forehead, and 
summit of the head. Strong pulsation is felt 
on applying the flat hand to the fontanelle. 
Shrinking of the eyes, with a livid tint of the 
eyelids, slight squinting, and sometimes more 
or less redness of the white part of the eyS. A 
convulsion sometimes ushers in the disease, but 
not always — more commonly a degree of pros- 
tration or extreme languor follows the first 
vomiting and chillness. Occasionally convul- 
sions attend the fatal termination, especially in 
advanced infancy. 

The foregoing remarks wiU suffice, without 
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further detail, to point out for the guidance of 
the mother or nurse the nature of the malady 
for which medical aid should be at once solicited, 
as the danger increases rapidly, and delay is 
dangerous. 

In conclusion: Infants are subject to a multi- 
tude of diseases besides those named, mostly of 
grave character, — scarlatina, smallpox, measles, 
and whooping-cough, frequently associated with 
dangerous complications ; organic inflammations, 
fevers, and many others not easily imderstood 
and not seldom immanageable by mothers and 
nurses. Whenever any of these present them- 
selves, indeed, medical assistance should be 
solicited without delay. 
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